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Let’s Plan 





Root Service from 


CHICAGO) |i. 


We will all win ; 
NOW is the time to plan for the 
SUCCESS 1931 season. Let us figure with you 
on your requirements of SEC- 


TIONS, Hives, Frames, Foundation, 


through good planning and endeav- 


or this year. Plan and prepare now ote. 

to give your bees a full chance. You 

cannot do this when the honey flow If you have not received your copy 
is on. Root Quality supplies will of our 1931 eatalog, write for it 
help. We have a large new stock today 


ready for your orders. 


Write for the new 1931 Root Bee 
Supply catalog. 











ASS 


A Natwest’ | | August Lotz Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOYD, WISCONSIN 


























Just One Small Profit 


Between the lumberman and you on your Bee Supplies. We can fur- 
nish you accurately made, of the finest bee hive material, hives, su- 
pers, bottoms and covers at prices that will surprise you. 


Let us quote you on 
your requirements 


Just think of it—ten-frame bodies, with frames, in lots of five, at only 


90c Each 





The Stover Apiaries - -  Tibbee Station, el 
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Muth’s Wired Foun@ation, either Hercules or plain Medium brood, 
is many times stronger than necessary to support the maximum 
weight of honey in a frame. The cells can’t sag. 


Wax Worked into Foundation 


It will pay you to send your old comb and cappings to us for ren- 
dering. On 100 lbs. or more, our charge is 3c per lb. ; less than 100 lbs., 
5e per lb. on the wax rendered. Have your wax worked into founda- 
tion at the following prices. 


State Size Wanted 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 100 Ibs. 500 lbs. 


Hercules Wired per |b. per Ib. per |b. per Ib. 
Medium Wired $0.38 $0.35 $0.26 $0.23 


Hercules Plain 
Medium Plain 35 32 24 .20 














| Thin Surplus 40 .38 .28 28 


Hercules and Medium Brood is made for one-piece (8 x 1634) and 
split bottom bar (8% x 1634) Hoffman frames. 


One-pound sample either size, $0.80 post paid in U. 8S. A. 


Send for our 1931 catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Honey Markets | 


_——————————— 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January) 
CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor- 


Good rains have fallen upon several occa- 
which have been very beneficia: to honey 
plant growth, but. on the desert slope of San 
Diego County especially soil moisture is still 
insufficient. Manzanita is furnishing some nec- 
tar and bees have commenced to get new pollen, 


nia 
sions 


although it has been too cool for very much 
activity. The condition of the colonies is said 
to be exceptionally good and some bees are 


raising brood. Reports indicate that bees have 
used stores faster than was expected. Demand 
for honey for export continues light. Domestic 
inquiry for the better grades of honey is slight- 
ly better, but light amber honey appears to be 


of little interest to the trade, and prices on 
some grades are slightly lower. Considerable 
sage-buckwheat honey remains unsold, and a 


of alfalfa and orange honeys. Un- 
improves soon the carry-over 


amount 
the market 


fair 
less 


when the new crop comes on will be fully aver- 
age or above. Recent sales by beekeepers in 
large lots reported to range about as follows, 
per Ib.: Orange, extra white to white, 7-7 %c; 
light amber, 5-5%c; sage-buckwheat, extra 
light amber, 4%-4%c; light amber, 4-4%c; 


light amber sage, 6-6%c; Imperial Valley light 
amber alfalfa, 3-4c; No. 1 white sage comb re 
ported sold at $6.25 per case. Beeswax is 
quoted at 18-20¢ per lb. for average run, 22c 


per lb. for No. 1 yellow wax. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: West of the Cas 
cades—The weather has recently been warmer 
and bees have been able to fly occasionally, 


though often kept in the hives by rainy, cloudy 


days. Pussy willows are reported out of the 
bud even at the higher elevations. Honey is 
moving slowly, though stocks in the hands of 


the beekeepers are said to be light. Large lots 
light amber extracted reported sold at 7c per 
lb. East of the Cascades—Oold, cloudy weather, 
with some rain or snow, has kept bees in the 
hives much of the time, but occasionally a day 
has been suitable for flight. There is reported 
to be a deficiency of storage water in irrigation 
reservoirs. Sales are reported slow with the 
market dull and slightly weaker. Large lots 
white sweet clover and alfalfa reported moved 
at 6%c per Ib.; small pails, 9c per Ib. 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Local demand 
for honey has remained fairly good, but carlot 
inquiry has been absent, and many commercial 
beekeepers still have much of their crop unsold. 





Sales white sweet clover and alfalfa reported 
in large lots at 5-6%c, few sales higher and 
some lower. Small pails have ranged 8-1lle per 


Ib. Fancy white comb honey has sold lately at 
$3.75 per case; No. 1, $8.50 per case. Bulk 
comb, 10-1le per lb. Beeswax is extremely quiet 
at 18-22c¢ per Ib 

ARIZONA—Fairly good rains have fallen in 
the western part of the state, but precipitation 
in the eastern and southern parts has been 
scanty and light for the best development 
of the honey plants. Bees are said to be win 
tering well. Bee men are reported much dis- 
couraged at prevailing low prices, but many 
continue to hold their honey with the hope that 
the market will improve. More honey has been 
sold locally than in previous seasons. Sales of 
light amber alfalfa reported at 4%c per Ib.; 
white cotton, 5¢ per Ib. Beeswax has moved at 
17-19¢ per Ib 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Northeast Tex 
as—Bees are wintering well. The weather has 
been mild with little freezing weather. Enough 
rain has fallen to put plants in good condition. 
although rainfall is reported below normal. 
Sales of honey have been slow, but supplies of 
Texas honey are light and some honey is coming 
in from outside the state. Sales reported of 
light cotton honey at 7c per Ib. in large lots, 
8c in 60s; 9-10¢ in small pails. Bulk comb, 


too 
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small pails, 12-13c per lb. Southeast Texas— 
Frequent showers since fall have brought on a 


good stand of honey plants, which are in good 


condition, with plenty of moisture in the 
ground. Bees are in good condition, but 
some will need feeding soon. Continued cold 


weather is resulting in a fairly good demand for 
honey of good quality. Small pails extracted 
are selling at 10-lle per lb.; 60-lb. cans, 8-9c 
per lb.; baking grade honey, 4-4%c per Ib. 
Bulk comb honey is about cleaned up. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES: Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
—Most colonies have had at leasi one day 
when it was warm enough to fly. Cellar-wintered 
bees generally reported quiet. Snow has fallen 
on several occasions during this period, though 
net in large volume, and much more is needed. 
Demand for honey has been relatively light, 
with small pails moving much better than 60- 
lb. cans. Good comb honey is getting light, and 
some beekeepers are already buying to supply 
their customers. Ton lot sales white extracted 
reported recently at 7%4c-8c per lb.; 60s, 8-10c 
per lb.; small pails, 9-12c per lb.; small pails 
buckwheat, 9-12c per lb. Beeswax, 23-25c per 
lb.; Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—The weather 
has been sufficiently mild so that bees have 
had several flights, and so far are wintering 
satisfactorily. Such clover plants as came 
through the dry spell are in good condition, 
but much more moisture is needed in the sub 
soil. Snow generally covers the ground at this 
time. Demand for honey is slow with most bee- 
keepers, but demand for good quality honey is 
said to be improving, especially where stimu- 
lated by unusual sales efforts. Large lots of 
white extracted have sold at 6-8c per lb.; 60s, 
9-10c per lb.; small pails, 10c, few higher; one 
lot buckwheat, 6c per lb. Wide range reported 
for white comb honey, from $2.40 to $4.50 per 
case, with fancy lots generally $4.00-4.50; buck- 
wheat comb has moved at $2.75 per case; fancy 
amber comb, carrier lots, $3.00 per case; single 
case lots, $3.75. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES: New York— 
Clover plants are well protected by snow. Many 
wells are still dry, some farmers in northern 
New York having to haul water for stock many 
miles. Bees are said to be wintering well. Hon 
ey is moving slowly, especially in 60-lb. cans. 
Large lots white extracted has sold mostly at 
7%-8c per lb.; few higher, 60s, 8-9%c; small 
pails, 10-13¢c; amber, 60s, 8c; small pails, 12c; 
one large lot buckwheat, 4%c per Ib. White 
comb honey has moved at $3.50-4.50 per case 
Beeswax, 2le per Ib. 

SUMMARY—-The weather has continued ex- 
ceptionally mild throughout the east central 
and plains states west through Montana, but 
most of the mountain states, especially Utah 
and southern Idaho, together with the south- 
eastern states, have experienced much colder 
weather than usual. Bees packed out of doors 
have been able to fly more frequently than usual, 
except in the mountain states, and colonies gen- 
erally appear to be wintering well. Demand for 
honey shows little improvement, especially in a 
wholesale way, but beekeepers appear to be 
successful in dispo-ing of their honey in small 
pails and glass, and special sales efforts have 
been much more successful in disposing of these 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here list 
ed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in good 
standing.) 

C. W. Aeppler, Duvale Brown, John 
hardt, Alice Burrows, Fred Day, C. S 
Edwin Ewell, Gelser Bros.. E. R 
Hollopeter. FE. L. Lane. M. Larson & Son, Oscar 
H. Schmidt, F. J. Smith, Jay Smith, F. O. 
Stahelin & Son. C. F. Strahan, H. Stuit, Arthur 
Thayer, John Witnauer, D. L. Woodward, Geo 
W. York. 


Burg 
Engle, 
Gooch, J B 
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small containers than they could possibly be the Clover belt where beekeepers were anxious 
with 60-lb. pails. It is hoped that beekeepers further weakness in California and parts of 


will not forget, when normal marketing condi- to clean up their stocks of honey. An increas- 
tions return, the lessons which they have learn- ing number of beekeepers are now wrappin 
ed during the present time of depression re- their comb honey, and for this wrapped comb 
garding the willingness of many people to buy they are finding a more ready demand and a 


5 or 10 pails of honey if these are brought to substantially higher market price. Beeswax has 
their attention. Market prices have not continued extremely quiet, and some buyers 
strengthened, but on the contrary have shown are now only taking beeswax in trade. 
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~. Monthly Report of Honey Producers rh 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
honey produced in your locality has left the hands of the producers? 2. At what price has honey 
been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past 
month for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 8. What are 
prices when sold to grecers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail pack- 
ages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case. 4. What is the retail 
price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages 
in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now 
moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What 
is the condition of the honey plants fov next season in your locality as compared with the aver- 








age? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the condition of the colonies at this time as compared 
with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in 
per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 

Cond. Cond. 


Pei Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move- honey of 

State. Name sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts).. oe at - ae .. $4.80. .$.80..$.25..Fair ..100..100 
Ark. (Jas, Johnson) i.e .. .90.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow 90.. 75 
Ark. (J. V. Ormond) = o«, aa e., 00... oo GHB. ewes Be. cee 100.. 50 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 60 O7% 1.00 .20. .Slow 75.. 80 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) .. i oa 1.15 . .Slow 50..100 
Colo. (O. E. Adeock) eo 07% 3.00.. .50 3.50. .59.. .18..Slow 100.. 90 
Conn. (Allen Latham) Tere. os -- 05.. &.75..1.35.. .88..Fair .. 90..100 
Fla (Cc, C. Cook) o«~ . .. .40 so des .. Slow .. 75.. 75 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ; --. 90 ‘ 2s aes — se -- Fair ..100..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) . 65.. .08.. .60.. 80 ..Fair ..100..100 
Ill, (A. L. Kildow).......... ~-- 058% 3.00.. -- 8.50 75 .20..Slow . 25..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) - . 90 ; ‘ 75.. 4.00. .1.00 20. .Slow 75..100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) .. re. os Eecx GR... La 25..Fair 100. .150 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) iad 40.. .65 3.85... .80 20..Fair .. 70..100 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale) re. : os ie. Oe 50 18. .Rapid 90..100 
lowa. (W. S. Pangburn) - .. 082% 4.50. 65.. .21..Slow .. 90.. 90 
Kans, (J. F. Garner) 75 07 65.. 4.38 .80.. .22..Slow ..100..110 
Kans. (J. A. Nininger) ee 70.. .. 42% 4.50 65.. .25..Slow ..100..100 
La. (E. C. Davis) “* 05% a ae oo wes Fair ..100..100 
Me. (0. B. Griffin). er 85 ; R. -s% 6.75. .1.50 37. . Fair 90.. 90 
Md S. G. Crocker) <e 10 5.50. .1.50. .35..Slow .. 75.. 90 
Mich. (I. D. Barlett) os 75 a .. ae .. on ..Fair . 90.. 90 
Mich. (L. 8. Griggs).......... 50 oo eee CHS. 60.. .25..Fair . 80..100 
Mich. (F. Markham) .. . a 08% ; wee -- 65.. .20..Pair .. 40..100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) .... 90.. .08% ewe ; . .Slow 60..100 
Minn. (F. W. Ray).. + .. 80.. 06% : 60.. 3.50.. .75 .23..Fair .. 90..100 
Mo. (J. H Fisbeck) ‘wus a ounee +" o«) ass 1.00.. . .Slow 80..100 
Nev. (E. G. Norton). bake 50.. .05% ep ; ca ~ ..Slow .. 80.. 90 
N. J. (EB. G. Carr) ie ; : : , “PF 35..Slow .. ..100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) i oi - oe oo oeeee GRD. 2+ Bese «. MM... 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe).... ; o eee Geeie ete Bess .. 50..100 
N. YY. (F. W. Lesser).... . 70 07. 6.06.. @B.. Ge... 48 25..Slow .. 90..100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin).. arene 07% > aoe -_ er .-Slow ..100..100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) _ ‘ 95.. .06. oe sane Oe 65.. .20..Slow .. 25.. 75 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) .. bane ove ay oe o8Oee G.8O..1480.. BT... B.. 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) Skee 75. 07% 4.00..1.00.. 5.00.. ee ~ aeew .. F..160 
Ohio. (J P, Moore) ..ccce 50 co ae 4.00. .1.00 .25..8low .. 70.. 90 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) se (> oe ; ee 1.00.. .38..Fair .. 0.. 6 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen).... 57% : 72% .24..Slow ..100..100 
Pa (H Beaver) : 50 .05 55.. 8.25 65 18..Slow .. — 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 75.. on -1.00.. 6.00..1.85.. .85..Slow .. ..100 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost) .... ; » en .. 87% .-Slow ..100.. 75 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) oe BD 1.25. 30. .Slow 76.. 75 
Tenn, (W. L. Walling) ; 100 ..1.00 1.25 .. Slow 75.. 75 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) . ; 95 i es +‘ awe .-Fair 75.. 90 
Texas, (J. N. Mayes) ree a - oe «so On 
Texas. (H. B. Parks)......... 90.. .05% ‘er fe .65. |..Fair 100. .100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill) TITTTTTe | « .. .40 8.00 50.. .20..Pair .. 80.. 80 
Wash. (W. lL. Cox) — 80 7 o« esa . .Slow .100..105 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) xe , se <a 4.50.. .55.. .25..Pair ..100..100 
W. Va. (T. K. Massie) ..100 | 1.15 . .Slow 50 40 
Wis. (N. E. France) oo. Se as —— 60 ..Fair .. 90..100 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) . bot ne ee 07% 60. 80. Fair 90 90 


Wyo. (Earl ©. Reed) ......... 95.. ke: os dike .. .70.. .25..Fair |. 50.. 90 
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Walter T. Kelley, Prop., Gulf Coast 
Bee Company. 

















You do not know WHAT you are 
missing, unless you see my 1931 
catalog. I have a copy 
for you. It’s free. 

Write today. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


















































Manufacturers 38% ¢ 


Bee Smokers, Honey Extractors, Bee 





Veils and Gloves, Honey Knives, Steam 





and Electric Uncappers, Storage Tanks, 
) ete. A complete line of Bee Supplies. 
‘ J Ask for bargain list and catalog. 
Clear Vision Folding Wire Woodman’s Bingham Bee 
Bee Veil, $1.00. Smoker—on the market 


TIN CANS AND PAILS  °¥°",50 years. For sale by 


Shipment from Grand Rapids From Chicago or Wheeling, W. Va. 


Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 Per100 Per 500 Per 1000 
21%-lb. cans in carton....... $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
5-lb. pails, 50 in carton.... 6.50 31.00 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton.... 9.50 45.00 88.00 8.00 39.25 76.75 


A. G. Woodman Company - Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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You pay less 


and get 


Top Quality 


UY direct and save 15 to 25% 

on your bee supplies! Quantity 

production and our direct-from 
factory policy enable us to give you 
top quality merchandise at a big 
saving. Dependability is built right 
into Home Comfort supplies. Our 
hives, supers, brood frames are all 
made of choicest white pine and 
special care is given to all details. 
You can count on extraordinary 
service from Home Comfort sup- 
plies. Full line in stock at all times. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms if 
desired on EASY PAYMENT 
MONTHLY PLAN. 








886-889 Newcomb St. 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE 








One-story Standard Hive 
with Metal Cover 


We are offering the hive here illus 
trated and all products at a special 
reduction. Take advantage of this 
saving. One story with galvanized 
metal roof cover and inner cover. 
Ideal for both winter and summer 
protection. Made of select white 
pine; body has dove-tailed corners 
with hand grips cut in sides and 
ends. Standard Hoffman self-spac 
ing frames. Reversible bottom. Ten- 
frame hive measures 1644” x 20” by 
9%," deep, outside measurements. 


Hoffman Self-spacing Brood 
. Frames 


Get our extra low price on these 
splendid frames! Made with a one- 
piece solid bottom bar for plain 
foundation; also with a split bottom 
bar or two-piece for wired founda. 
tion. State kind desired. Frames 
made of California soft sugar pine, 
all parts milled to fit perfectly. Will 
not split in nailing. Frames packed 
in Mullen Tested Corrugated Car- 
tons in lots of 50. Come complete 
with nails. 


COMFORT CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















lt Works Like a Charm 


Quickly and surely you 
ean fasten Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation into Lewis 
Slotted Bottom Bar 
Frames in jig time. Con 
sider the hours saved when 
time is short, the freedom 
from troubles you used to 
have, how much _ better 
your combs are. 


Be Sure to Get our 193! 
Catalog 
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You SAVE 


This Year on 


Wired Foundation 


——the kind with the Crimps that give 
€xtra Support. 


——its Crimped Wires Radiate Sup- 
port in All Directions 


In each pound of Dadant’s Wired Foundation are seven 
sheets of beeswax, supported with nine wires of crimped 
spring steel, that hold up the combs through heat, under 
weight, with handling. You feel you can depend on them. 
See how the wires tie themselves into the wax and how 
the crimps give support all through the sheet. These 
wires are stiff, not soft. Take one of them out and see 
how straight it is. Bend it until the ends touch. See 
how it springs back. 

A set of frames with Dadant’s wired Foundation were 
earried 1500 miles, over all roads, and at the end the 
sheets were just as at the start. In the hive they pro- 
duced fine combs. 


In the Heart of the Sheet---Just Beeswax 
The heart of the sheet bears the crimped steel wires: 
the rest of it is beeswax—the same kind of wax your 
bees produce, refined into a clean sweet wax which will 
help you keep publie confidence. 


And Now You Can Get Dadant’s Wired 


Foundation at Lower Prices Than Ever 
We have some real money-saving prices for you this year. 
Whether you buy Dadant’s Wired Foundation, Dadant’s 
Plain Foundation or Dadant’s Surplus Foundation, you 
get it at a figure that will mean a saving to you. 


When you plan your foundation buying, consider 
what this means to you. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Famous Foundations--Wired--Plain--Surplus 
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Our~(ornerstone, 


REMEMBER at all times that 

improved bee culture is our end 

and aim, and we trust no one 

will hesitate to give any facts 

from experience because they 

may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
. Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


ee ee aaa 
Bees Wintering Several mild days late 
Well in East in January afforded an 
opportunity for a much 
needed cleansing flight by the bees in 
most of the northeastern portion of the 
United States. Prospects are that the bees 
will winter well in this region except in 
certain localities where the colonies were 
weak and short of stores last fall. In some 
western states the winter has been more 
severe than usual and colonies have suf 
fered considerably. In thos? regions where 
the drouth was most severe, especially in 
a strip from Virginia westward to Ar 
kansas, many neglected colonies have al 
ready perished. But taking the country as 
a whole, bees are wintering fairly well 
thus far. 
Package Shippers 


Better Prepared 
Than Ever 


Shipping package bees 
into the North from 
several southern states 
has grown to such a 
large volume that the shippers are now 
asking for a reduction of express rates 
from one-and-one-half first-class to first- 
class rates. This movement was started by 
a committee of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. Prices of package 
bees have been reduced from year to year, 
the 1931 prices being the lowest in the 
history of the package-bee business. The 
production of package and early 
queens to go with them has been so great 
ly improved within recent years that the 
troublesome delays in shipping, which 
often occurred years ago, have been al 


bees 
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most completely eliminated. The progr ss 
made during the past few years in this 
phase of beekeeping is most remarkable. 


The League The annual convention of 
Meeting the American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League to be held 


at Toronto, Ontario, February 10 to 12, 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
meetings of this body ever held. Preced- 
ing the general program of the League, 
there will be an open meeting of the 
American Honey Institute on February 
9. The annual meeting of the apiary in 
spectors of America, and the annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will be held in connection with the 
regular program. The city of Toronto is 
located in the midst of the rich honey 
producing areas of eastern Canada, many 
extensive honey producers being located 
in that region. This, together with the 
fortunate arrangement by which the an 
nual meeting of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held jointly with the 
League meeting, will insure a large attend 
ance of Canadian beekeepers; and the 
high character of the program (see page 
105) will no doubt attract many from a 
distance. 

The meetings are to be held in the au 
ditorium of the Royal York Hotel, which 
is just across the street from the Union 
Station in Toronto. The Fourth Annual 
Honey Exhibit to be held in connection 
with the League convention, will be made 
up of entries from various parts of the 
United States and Canada. Taking the 
annual meeting to Toronto this year is a 
highly deserved compliment to Canadian 
beekeepers, and we hope that a large 
number of beekeepers from the United 
States will attend. 


—s A or 


The Southern 
States Conference 


Another important 
beekeepers’ meeting to 
be held this month is 
the Southern States Beekeeping Confer- 
ence, which will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
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gomery, Alabama, February 18 and 19. 
This rapidly-growing organization is made 
up of beekeepers largely from the southern 
tier of states from Texas on the west to 
Georgia and Florida on the east. Mont- 
gomery is located in the midst of a large 
package-bee shipping center, and, as 
usual, much of the discussion at the meet- 
ing will no doubt center around the pack- 
age-bee-and-queen business, which is mak- 
ing such a rapid growth in the Southern 
States 


—- & o— 


Opening New Outlet The article by R. 
for Honey A. Morgan, begin- 
ning on page 95 in 
illustration of what can 
be done in disposing of honey by a little 
thought and effort. Reports from exten 
sive-producing areas in the West indicate 
that 
being 


this issue, is an 


astonishing amounts of honey are 

sold thus relieving the 
general market, a relief which it great- 
ly needs under present chaotic conditions, 


loeally, 


Honey is being taken to new consumers 
in amounts greater than ever before. For- 
tunately, these direct sales usually mean 
honey in 5-pound pails, 10-pound pails and 
60-pound eans. The gains thus being made 
in inducing these new consumers to pur 
chase honey in larger packages will be re- 
flected in the honey market in the future. 

In some respects, the lack of demand 
for honey in earload lots may prove to be 
a blessing in disguise in that many bee- 
keepers will discover the great consuming 
capacity of their own localities, an outlet 
for honey which has been too long neg 
lected because beekeepers have depended 
too much upon shipping their honey away 
in earload lots. While much of this honey 
is being sold at low prices, producers are 
obtaining more money for their crops than 
they would if they had sold on an un 
willing carload-lot market. 

But not all western honey can be sold 
locally. In many localities having only a 
sparse population, much more honey is 
produced than eould possibly be sold lo 
cally. As we have so often mentioned in 
beekeepers can 
help greatly in disposing of this surplus 
by pushing local sales as energetically as 


these columns, eastern 


some western producers have been com- 
pelled to this year. If beekeepers 
throughout the country would push honey 
locally during the next few months, the 
1930 surplus would be cleaned up before 


do 


the new crop begins to appear on the 
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market. These sales to new consumers, 
remote from city markets, need not dis- 
turb the movement of honey through reg 


ular trade channels. 


— Ao 
Ruling on The Secretary of Agricul- 
Corn Sugar ture has finally yielded to 


the pressure of the manu 
facturers of corn sugar, and has issued a 
ruling making it unnecessary to declare 
the presence of corn sugar as an ingre- 
dient of other foods. Thus, the onus of 
making this great breach in the Pure 
Food Law rests squarely upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the department of 
the government which is supposed to fos- 
ter the interests of the farmers by the en- 
forcement of the Pure Food Law! Con- 
gress and all previous Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture have repeatedly refused to shoul- 
der this onus. The Secretary’s order was 
issued on December 26, and is worded as 
follows: 


Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in pack- 


ages, must be labeled as such; when sold in 
bulk must be declared as such; but the use of 
pure refined corn sugar as an ingredient in the 
packing, preparation or processing of any ar 
ticle of food in which sugar is a recognized 
element, need not be declared upon the label 
of any such product 

Nothing in this ruling shall be construed to 
permit the adulteration or imitation of any nat 
ural product, such as honey, by the addition 
of any sugar or other ingredient whatever. 

(Signed) Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture 

3eekeepers will be interested to note 
that honey is the only food specifically 
mentioned as being exempt from adultera 
tion by this ruling. This protection for 
honey is the direct result of the long fight 
that has been carried on by the beekeep- 
ers of this country against corn sugar 
legislation, and the more recent fight 
against this absurd and unfortunate rul 
ing on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This exemption of honey from 
adulteration, therefore, may be construed 
as a great victory for beekeepers. 

However, when it is remembered that 
legalizing the substitution of an entirely 
different and inferior ingredient without 
declaration on the label is diametrically 
opposed to the intent of the Pure Food 
Law, the intent of which was that con- 
sumers shall be informed of the ingredi- 
ents of the foods and drugs they purchase, 
this ruling of Secretary Hyde’s stands out 
as a great victory for the enemies of the 
Pure Food Law. Heretofore, consumers 
have been informed as to the sweetening 
agent used in other foods in strict con 
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formity with the intent of the law. In 
the case of cane sugar or beet sugar, this 
information has been conveyed by an ab 
sence of mention of the sweetening agent, 
and in the case of all other sweeteners by 
a positive declaration on the label. Thus, 
for the first time since the enactment of 
the Pure Food Law, consumers are not to 
be informed as to the sweetening agent, 
if this ruling stands. Corn sugar is radic- 
ally different chemically from cane sugar 
and beet sugar. Its physiological effects 
are different. Those who are sensitive to 
any special kind of sugar and suffer 
from eating it, will have lost their former 
right of knowing in advance what sweet 
ener was used in the foods they purchase. 


If this order stands, thus establishing 
a precedent by which any Secretary of 
Agriculture can make further changes in 
the Pure Food Law, there is no reason 
why rulings should not be made later to 
give a similar privilege to saccharine and 
various other sweeteners. Since the See 
retary has let down the bars for corn 
sugar, the manufacturers of oleomargerine 
have ample precedent for demanding that 
their product be permitted to be sold 
without informing consumers that it is 
oleo instead of butter. Already activity 
is brewing in that field. Having won this 
concession, the corn sugar manufacturers 
will no doubt demand that their other 
product, glucose, be given- special privil- 
eges in regard to labeling and thus bring 
back the notorious adulteration of foods 
by glucose so prevalent prior to the pass 
age of the Pure Food Law. There is no 
end to the demands that will be made by 
other interests for special privileges now 
that the flood gates have been opened for 
food adulterators. A few more such rul- 
ings would completely emasculate the 
Pure Food Law. 

At the hearing called by the Secretary 
of Agriculture last July, spokesmen for 
the American Canners’ Association beg- 
ged the Secretary not to make such a 
ruling, since canners do not want to use 
corn sugar in their products, and they 
realize the danger in making such a 
breach in the Pure Food Law. The Nation- 
al Preservers’ Association and the Na 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
have fought consistently against any let- 
ting down of the bars for corn sugar. 
Thus, the people who are supposed to use 
corn sugar under this ruling have indi- 
eated that they can not use it. On the 
other hand, farmers who produce the corn 
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have repeatedly expressed their opposi 
tion to making a breach in the Pure Food 
Law to help corn sugar. Many state farm 
bureaus have passed resolutions against 
the various corn sugar bills, and in spite 
of the attempts of the corn-sugar inter 
ests to make it appear to the public that 
desired this the 
farmers themselves have wisely stood out 


corn growers change, 
against it. Among all those interested, it 
is only the manufacturers of corn sugar 
and their henchmen who want it. 

In his explanation accompanying the 
ruling, Secretary Hyde states that there 
is a potential market for 5,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 bushels of annum 
through the corn sugar route. Since the 
food packers, who are the ones supposed 
to use all this corn sugar, told the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture last July that they 
could not use it, one how he 
could make such a promise. Packers will, 
no doubt, adopt the plan of stating on 
the label that their package “contains no 
corn sugar,” so it is quite conceivable 
that this ruling will result in a smaller 
use of corn sugar because such statements 
by packers would further stigmatize the 
product. The corn-sugar people must know 
this. Therefore, the only conclusion to be 
drawn is that they expect to follow up 
this breach in the Pure Food Law until 
that beneficent law is entirely destroyed 
so far as it stands in their way. This ap 
parently has been their purpose all along. 


corn per 


wonders 


Just what Congress may do if it ever 
finds out that Secretary Hyde is tamper 
ing wifh the intent of the Pure Food Law 
remains to be seen. It may see fit to pass 
law specifying that whatever sweetening 
agent is used in other foods shall be de- 
clared on the label, thus complying with 
the intent of the Pure Food Law, and 
making it impossible for any future secre- 
tary of agriculture to nullify it in respect 
to the sweeteners. We therefore suggest 
that our readers immediately write to 
the two senators of their respective states 
and to their congressman calling their at 
tention to Secretary Hyde’s ruling, which 
gives a special privilege to corn sugar not 
heretofore given to any other food ingre 
dient, and suggesting that this breach in 
the Pure Food Law be closed by passing 
a law requiring the declaration of what 
ever sweetening agent is used in other 
foods. This would prevent further tamper 
ing with the intent of the Pure Food Law 
by administrative orders to favor special 
interests. 
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©he “Bees ins One GPrui~ Area 


The demand for 
colonies of bees for 
pollination of fruits 
is increasing rapid- 
ly, and many fruit 
growers are alert to 
the need of more pollinating agents in the 
orchards. When a relatively new idea, 
such as this, comes into prominent atten- 
tion, there is always danger that it will 
be overemphasized to the exclusion of 
equally or more important considerations. 
There is little to be gained from the in- 
troduction of colonies of bees into an or- 
chard unless at the same time the trees 
are in good vigor and unless there is an 
adequate supply of pollen of compatable 
varieties, blooming at the same time, to 
provide pollen for the self-sterile varie- 
ties. It ought not to be important to em- 
phasize these points to beekeepers, but in 
some cases the merits of the bees will be 
through lack of attention to 
these facts, unless the beekeepers bear 
these important factors in mind. 

Naturally in all fruit areas it would be 
desirable to know the available supply of 
colonies within the area, and their exact 
location. While distribution of the colonies 


obseured 


to every part of the orchard is recognized 
as desirable practice as pollination insur- 
anee during unfavorable weather, at the 
time if abundance of 
colonies nearby, more colonies would be 
far less necessary. Every person familiar 
with beekeeping knows how difficult it is 
to find every colony in a region, and this 
is perhaps more difficult in fruit areas 
than in 


same there is an 


commercial bee 
keeping is practiced. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of considerable interest that for parte 
of the fruit area of one state, accurate and 
rather complete data are at hand. Sines 
these data bring to light some points of 
desirable to 


regions where 


general interest, it seems 


make them known. 

Complete Enumeration of Colonies in 

County 

In Wayne County, one of the easterly 
counties of the fruit belt of western New 
York, located on the shore of Lake On- 
tario, last spring, the fruit growers urgent- 
ly petitioned the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets to conduct an inspection 
of the apiaries of the county to determine 
how much American foul brood is present 
and to do what is possible by way of 
eradicating it. This work was undertaken 


E. F. Phillips and A. C. Gould 


Number of Colonies and Weak- 
ened .?ondition “Reveals Lack of 


“Bees for “Pollination. 


by that department 
under the supervi- 
sion of the junior au- 
thor of this article. 
A number of depu- 
ties were employed 
for the work, all well-trained men. The 
county was thoroughly combed for colo 
nies of bees, over a period of several 
weeks, and while it is too much to expect 
that not a single colony was missed, the 
data available indicate that if any were 
missed, they are indeed few. The maps 
used by the inspectors show that every 
road and by-way of the county was tra- 
versed in the search for apiaries. 

The accompanying map shows the dis 
tribution of the colonies located, each dot 
representing ten colonies. It would have 
made too confusing a map to attempt to 
locate each colony exactly, so that the 
dots on the printed map do not show the 
actual location of apiaries. In making the 
map, the colonies were counted, and a dot 
was placed in as nearly the center of their 
respective locations as it was possible to 
estimate. the 
roads, houses and the like, this is as aceu- 
rate a picture of the distribution as is 
feasible. 

The dotted running irregularly 
through the county map shows the ap 
approximate limits of the area of the 
of most fruit culture. 
There are, of course, orchards to the south 
of this line, and there are acres in other 
crops to the north of the line, but it is 
safe to state that all bees shown by dots 
to the north of the line are within easy 
range of a considerable acreage of fruit, 
while some apiaries to the south of the 
line have few fruit trees within range of 
flight. 

Every beekeeper will know that the 
fact that a bee hive is discovered 
is little indication of the available bees 
for pollination purposes, so it is impor- 
tant to know, so far as possible, the 
strength of the colonies. No inspection 


Since map does not show 


line 


county intensive 


mere 


record can show this with great exactness, 
especially when the work is done over a 
period of weeks by different men. There 
are some clues to be found in the Wayne 
County records which are interesting. 
Colonies Weakened by Lack of Care and 
Disease 

The percentage of winter loss may 

serve as a fair guide to the quality of 
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beekeeping practiced. The average win 
ter loss for the United States is given as 
12 per cent, and that for the entire state 
of New York exactly the same figure. The 
records obtainable by the inspectors show 
that the winter loss during the winter of 
1929-30 for Wayne County was 22.5 per 
cent. To a beekeeper this percentage indi- 
total lack of care of the 
bees for the winter period for the county 
While it that 
tain beekeepers pack their bees and pro- 
vide adequate stores, the total loss indi- 
cates that these things are not 
While Wayne County does not lie in an 
area where European foul brood is endem- 
ic, the inspectors found 2.54 per cent of 
the colonies suffering from this malady, 
still another indication of defective meth- 
ods of wintering. 

had 
subjected to the area-clean-up method of 


cates an almost 


as a whole. is known cer- 


common, 


This county not previously been 
inspection, and in fact not much inspec- 
tion had previously been done in it. The 
situation with respect to American foul 
brood could only be guessed in advance, 
but the thorough inspection showed that 
6.15 per cent of the colonies were infected 
with 
of the same fruit-growing area show a 
of infection, this is 


this disease. While other portions 
higher percentage 
high enough to eause a beekeeper from 
location to hesitate about 


outside 


some 
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moving healthy colonies into at least cer- 
tain parts of the county. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the data available for the county is to be 
found in the number of apiaries and the 
number of colonies. While it was known 
that a number of fruit growers owned bees 
which they kept for pollination purposes, 
and while it was known that, especially 
in the southern part of the county, there 
were some beekeepers who keep bees for 
honey production, the totals were surpris 
ing. 
this being included 23 
where there were no living bees but where 


sees were found in 639 apiaries, in 
number places 
there were hives to be examined. The to 
tal number of colonies is 4130, or an aver 
age of 6.46 colonies to the apiary. 
Averages in a case such as this fail to 
give the full story. The records show that 
there were 155 apiaries of one colony each, 
113 containing two colonies, and 75 econ 
taining three colonies. Only five apiaries 
in the county contained over 80 colonies. 
While it would be difficult from the ree 
ords to separate those bees kept solely for 
pollination and those run for honey, a cur 
sory examination shows that small api 
aries are much more abundant in the fruit 
section of the county. This indicates a 
fairly prevalent recognition of the impor- 
tance or desirability of bees for the pol- 
lination of fruit blossoms, which is a dis- 
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tinct improvement over conditions among 
fruit growers a few years ago. 

The existence of so large a number of 
apiaries in a single county creates certain 
difficulties in the problem of adequately 
supplying bees for the fruit area. In the 
first place, with so extensive a prevalence 
of American foul brood, active inspection 
seems highly desirable. Obviously to visit 
so large a number of apiaries and to keep 
a constant watch for newly established 
small apiaries makes apiary inspection a 
costly undertaking for the state. The time 
consumed in going from one apiary to an- 
other considerably exceeds the time used 
in actual examination of colonies. There 
is the added danger, of course, that a few 
colonies will be overlooked in spite of the 
utmost watchfulness, and, in the hands of 
not familiar with beekeeping 
problems, these may die of disease and 
cause new infections to appear. 

Wrong Conclusions Because of Weak 

Colonies 


winter loss and other evi 


persons 


The 
dence of a lack of good beekeeping meth 
ods make a instruction in 
methods of beekeeping by the extension 
forces a costly matter. While colony weak 
ness and lack of proper beekeeping meth 
ods result in loss to a fruit grower rather 
than to his neighbors, if we leave disease 
out of consideration, this should be view 
ed in a somewhat different way. If a fruit 
yrower actually owns a hive with some 
fails to reap any benefit 
because of the weakness of the colony, he 
is apt to conclude that bees are valueless 
to the fruit grower. If he were to keep this 
opinion to himself, probably he 
would suffer for lack of bees, but natural 
ly if he forms such an erroneous opinion, 
he is apt to pass it on to his fruit-growing 
friends, making it still more difficult to 
have the benefits of bees in pollination 
fully accepted. 

The story of the use of bees for polli 
nation in this county would be incomplete 
without recording the fact that duirng the 
blossoming period of 1930, a considerable 
number of colonies from outside the coun 
ty were brought in and rented to fruit 
growers. An exact enumeration of these 
colonies is probably impossible. A number 
of fruit growers also purchased package 
bees from the South and placed them in 
the care of a beekeeper who located them 
in orchards and then removed them after 
the petals had dropped. Most of these are 
included in the colony count, for they 


serious 


also proper 


bees in it and 


alone 
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were not removed from the county but 
were taken outside the fruit area. A few 
fruit growers ordered package bees with 
the expectation of using them only until 
the petals had dropped, but apparently 
most of them changed their minds and 
hived them in some shape or other. In a 
few cases, apparently colonies were moved 
from the southern to the northern part 
of the county, but the number of such 
cases seems to have been small. 


Colonies Present Less Than One Per Cent 
of Number Needed 

About 1750 colonies were within flight 
of orchards in Wayne County last year. 
Over against this statement is to be placed 
the fact that the 1925 census (the last 
now available) showed 1,046,564 apple 
trees in bearing in the county, and 244,350 
apple trees too young for bearing. Count- 
ing 35 trees to the acre, this gives 29,902 
acres of apples in bearing to be pollinated. 
Naturally not all of this work was done or 
could have been done by the honeybees 
within range of flight, for there were not 
bees enough for the task. There are also 
large acreages of cherries and pears not 
included in the above figures. It seems 
quite evident that if the usual recommen- 
dation of one colony of bees to the acre 
of fruit is a proper one, Wayne County 
needs more honeybees and needs them 
rather badly. 

The accompanying table gives the avail- 
able data by townships. By studying this 
table in conjunction with the map, the 
townships which are heaviest in fruit may 
be studied with relation to sizes of api 
aries, prevalence of disease and amount 
of winter While most readers of 
Gleanings do not live in this county, such 
a study will show perhaps better than 
any other method the nature of the prob- 
lems to be solved before the use of honey- 
bees for fruit pollination will be fully sat- 
isfactory. Further details for other coun- 
ties will be presented at a later time, for 
the purpose of showing certain contrasts 
and of making the picture a more com- 
plete one. 

In spite of the fac nat during the 
early part of the blossoming period in 
1930 the weather was warm and flights of 
all insects were abundant, and in spite of 
the correlated fact that the fruit grow- 
ers who went to the expense of getting 
bees were benefited little more than their 
neighbors, it is a pleasure to record the 
fact that the fruit growers of Wayne 
County are alive to the need of bees. They 


loss. 
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BEES IN WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 1930. 


February, 1931 GLEANINGS IN 
Average 
per 

Townships Apiaries. Col. apiary. 
ee - 40 293 7.33 
DE séhscvucneuas 43 166 3.86 
DD seri ninesesens 30 246 8.20 
WE cv edesaecee 66 387 5.86 
ae eee 301 7.17 
Palmyra . - . . 24 200 8.33 
I ios Se icici a Sh di tS 109 474 4.35 
Areadia .. neteee canes 54 207 3.83 
Lyons ie veces we 385 11.32 
Huron ore rT se 34 243 7.15 
Rose . se ‘ , 34 145 4.26 
reer 41 237 5.78 
DL. cLrvscetne bane 33 257 7.79 
eee ids ; 31 420 13.55 
Savannah ... ieee - 24 169 7.05 
0 eee 639 4130 6.46 


have petitioned the county supervisors 
for funds to assist in continued inspec- 
tion, have petitioned the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets for a continua- 
tion of inspection and have asked for 
more aid in extension lines in order that 
their beekeeping may be improved. When 
the fruit growers of a County Farm Bu- 
reau draw up such requests, it indicates a 


Percent Europ. Europ. Amer. Amer. 
Winter Winter foul brood foul brood 
oss. oss. brood. pet. brood. pet. 
30 10.24 14 4.78 12 4.10 
40 24.10 9 5.42 10 6.02 
44 17.89 0 0 19 7.72 
65 16.80 28 7.2¢ 12 3.10 
67 22.26 6 1.99 3 1.00 
23 11.50 0 0 1 0.50 
163 34.39 34 7.17 36 7.59 
52 25.12 0 0 834 16.43 
70 18.18 0 0 12 3.12 
85 84.98 0 0 42 17.28 
46 31.72 11 7.58 10 6.90 
74 31.22 3 1.27 33 13.92 
56 21.79 0 0 26 10.12 
86 20.48 0 0 4 0.95 
29 17.16 0 0 0 0 
430 22.52% 105 2.54% 254 6.15% 


new era in the use of bees. Such support 
may come to mean much to beekeeping 
when conducted for honey production, for 
fruit growers may become our most ardent 
allies. It rests with honey producers to 
give them encouragement whenever pos 
that this use of bees 
more thoroughly introduced. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


sible, so may be 








“he Economics of “Beekeeping 


When I was a boy 
we heard a great 
deal about economy, 
but the word 
’ was for stu 
the 
years of the university to use learnedly. 
We had to practice economy when dollars 
were scarce and high priced; but there 
were not so many uses for them as now. 
We did not have telephones or automo- 
biles or radio receivers. There were many, 
things we did without, either be 
cause they had not been invented or be- 
cause they cost too much. 

I may not have it quite straight, but 
it seems to me that economy is going with- 
out things we would very much like to 
have, and economics is improved manage- 
ment which may bring in more dollars so 
we can have at least some of them. The 
economics which I am trying to suggest 
is not confined, of course, to personal con- 
duet or even to individual business man- 
agement. It has to do also with national 
and world affairs, for it never was so true 
before as it is now that no man liveth unto 
himself. World-wide transportation and 
communication has so completely altered 
the situation, even since the close of the 
world war, that no nation, no matter how 


“eco 
nomics’ 


dents in senior 


many 


Morley Pettit 
Eggs All in One Basket Works 
. Best “During ‘Periods of 
“Prosperity 


rich and powerful, 
ean withdraw from 
world-wide obliga 
tions without 
ing the price. 


pay 


A year ago when 
times were thought to be bad, I was asked 
to prepare a talk on the economies of bee 
keepin£Z. When an article for Gleanings 
was suggested recently it seemed easiest 
to revive the notes on that talk; but so 
many things have happened in that fate 
ful year that the year-old talk does not 
seem to fit the times. You know last year 
even had an unlucky number. The sum of 
1-9-3-0 is thirteen; but as Amos ’n’ Andy 
would say, this year is going to drive 
hard times away, for when you take 13 
and put another 1 with it you have 23, 
and that means a skidoo! 

Producing a Single Crop Often a Disad- 
vantage. 

Of course, one of the main troubles 
with beekeeping when hard times come is 
that so many commercial beekeepers are 
single-croppers. Their eggs are all in one 
basket and when that basket happens to 
drop the crash is rather disconcerting. 
While times are good it is very nice to 
concentrate on one money crop. It ties 
one for only a part of the year and leaves 
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the remaining months comparatively free 
for rest, relaxation, study and travel. Un- 
fortunately, however, it that the 
single-cropper is sure to “come a cropper” 
sooner or later. 


seems 


Knocking about the country for quite 
a number of years, I have been able to 
study the life history of the single-crop 
per in all its stages, from the beekeeper 
selling his honey at three times the cost 
of production, then wintering in Florida, 
to the eotton farmer selling at little or 
at all. Both are prodigal and 
wasteful while prices are high, but I hap 


no profit 


pen to have observed the cotton farmer in 
the last stages of depression. When times 
were good he found it did not pay him 
to even make hay to feed his mules or to 
for family. He 
bought everything and even burned the 
off land to make it easy to 
plow. Now that prices are away down, he 


raise vegetables his 


humus his 
still does these things and his plight is 
Old habits are 
break. It is so much easier to specialize, 


pitiable. very hard to 
onee you get in the way of it. 

The cotton 
and plows it leisurely in winter. Adding 
fertilizer in powdered form is no trouble 
at all. 
for fishing before the small plants appear 
in the rows and have to be plowed (culti- 
vated), chopped, (thinned with hoes) and 
plowed again. For this work the weather 


farmer burns over his land 


After the seed is in, there is time 


is warm and the farmer goes to the field 
soon in the morning (that is, as soon as 
he ean see). He works till noon, takes a 
long rest while the sun is hot, and then 
works till dark. This continues until mid 
summer when the cotton plants are too 
big for further cultivating and are laid 
by (hilled up) and left to themselves un 
til picking time. This allows another pe 
riod for getting caught up with the main 
business of a Southerner’s life, which is 
hunting and fishing. 

Now I ask you, if he milked cows morn 
ing and night, how could he spend those 
delightful early and later hours working 
in the fields when the air is fresh and the 
mocking birds are singing and the flaming 
cardinals flashing from bush to bush. He 
would have to do that work in the middle 
of the day the sun is hot and he 
would much rather lie in the shade. If he 
raised peas and peanuts and made hay in 
stead of buying them, there would just 
be no time for hunting at all. 

Wheat growing is another form of sin 


gle-cropping which provided luxurious 


when 
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lasted. Vast 
areas of prairie land were taken up for 
nominal duties. The 
land needed no clearing and no fertilizer. 
It was only necessary to tickle it with a 
plow and work in the seed. With favor- 
able weather the harvest was plentiful 
and for many years prices were good. Like 
the old-style cotton farmer, the wheat 
grower burned his straw, returning noth- 
ing to the soil. It was so rich with the 
accumulation of ages of rotting prairie 
grass and buffalo manure that it could be 
worked for fertility like a coal mine for 
coal. Why should the wheat farmer suffer 
the bondage and drudgery of milking cows 
and feeding pigs and pitching manure? 
Who would look after them when he was 
back east or in California in the winter? 
He might better sow a few more acres of 
wheat and buy his food from the store. 
And so when prices were good the com- 
mercial honey producer had no time for 
anything but his bees, the cotton grower 


times to many while they 


homestead fees and 


would scorn the idea of growing anything 
but the wheat farmer would be 
damned if he would milk cows. And now 
look at them! 

Is it not true that in times of depression 
the most suffering occurs in the districts 
of highly specialized industry or agricul- 
ture? Most people would rather work reg- 
ular hours, the shorter the better, at one 
line of work, and whatever specialty is 
temporarily profitable soon becomes over- 
crowded. It is just another one of the 
vacuums which nature abhors. 


cotton, 


The single-cropper is found in all lati- 
tudes and in every clime. As the biologist 
would say, he feeds on a great variety of 
host plants from wheat and honey to cot 
ton, raisins, oranges and sugar; but his 
life history varies but little. To the ex 
tent that he has an easier time than other 
producers, to that extent others drift into 
his pasture until his line is overdone and 
all have found their level of either a fair 
living with hard work and ingenuity or 
poverty and distress. 

The trouble with most single crop pro 
duction is that it not the 
whole year. There are too many unprodue 


does occupy 


tive months when overhead expense goes 
on just about as usual. To most commer- 


cial honey producers, this is a serious 
loss. Another source of loss is that ex- 
perienced help must be let out or else 


paid for the inactive months, Just how to 
overcome this will have to be worked out 
by each individual, While profits were 
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good, many let it slide; but under present 
conditions it may amount to more than 
the year’s profits. By combining some 
other line of work to fill in the winter the 
loss of the inactive season may be saved 
and probably turned into a profit. 


When It May be Wise to Lower the Retail 
Price 


After all, the cloud of low prices really 
has a silver lining. In places where some 
money circulation the lower retail 
price of honey is increasing sales quite 
noticeably. This leads me to exclaim about 
a eondition which rather more 
prevalent in this country than in Canada. 
I wonder at the great difference between 


is in 


seems 


the retail and the wholesale price of hon 
ey. All along the Canadian border 
keepers report that American tourists are 
buying honey freely and carrying it across 
the line in their cars because they say the 
price at home is so much higher. Now I 
believe the carload price in Canada is 
quite up to the American price, and I 
wonder if it is wise for the United States 
producer to hold his retail price so high. 
So long as we have an exportable surplus 
which must be sold at a sacrifice, why not 
sell all we can to our neighbors right 
around home, especially during extract- 


bee- 
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ing time while it is still in tanks, and 
get ready cash at a reasonably attractive 
price? Then the producer with selling abil- 
ity may well fill out his year by going out 
as a honey salesman. But that is a story 
that has oft been told. 

To look on the economic situation from 
an international and world standpoint, 
does it not seem strange that with almost 
unmarketable surpluses of nearly every 
thing we produce, the other half of the 
world is in dire want? The wealth of the 
United States is valued at 
five hundred whatever that 
means! No one can comprehend such fig- 


said to be 
billions, 


ures, but the amount is in excess of those 
given for all other listed 
bined. Just how much of that is gold and 
how much paper values of commodities, 
ete., I do not know; but assets are of no 


nations com- 


use except as they are active, and trade 
and commerce is only by exchange. If | 
have most of the goods and most of the 
money, too, and you have neither, I can 
not sell to you because you can not buy 
from me. However, it is an easy step from 
economics to political economy and from 
that to politics, and this magazine does 
not deal in such controversial subjects, so 
I bid you adieu. 
Albany, Ga. 
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Extensives SHoney *Production_ 


When a_ young J. Norman Dyment devotion which ev 
man starts out in P ree , ery successful honey 
the adventure of Lessons from Experience in Build- producer possesses, 
bees, purposing to ing Up to Extensive ‘Production, Ym sure he would 
own at some time a soon surrender to 


large and _ profit 
bearing business, he is confronted all the 
way up the ladder with difficulties which 
have to be overcome before going one 
higher. I certainly believe it has 
been a blessing to many a young bee man 
that his financial condition retarded his 
operations sufficiently to allow opportun 
ity of learning to avoid some very dis 
ecouraging mistakes. The lack of knowl 
edge and the lack of funds seem to be 
very appropriately associated, and if one 
is the right kind of person there should 
be nothing to prevent him from enlarging 
upon both. 

In the first place one must know that 
he loves his bees. This is positively essen- 
tial to handling them successfully. If it 
were not for the insuppressible impulse of 


step 


Within. a Gew Years 


the severe and pain- 
ful attacks which his bees sometimes make 
and be foreed to admit his defeat. Just 
as the successful husband loves his wife 
and family so must the beekeeper love 
his bees if he is to be successful in his 
business. 

Importance of Location 

Another important factor which often 
does not receive its due consideration is 
that of establishing one’s business in the 
most profitable section of the country. 
There is no question about the influence 
of various types of soil on nectar secre- 
tion. 

While one may hesitate to leave his old 
home town and friends, he should, at the 
time, that it costs no 
more to produce 150 pounds per colony in 


same recognize 
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a good locality than 100 pounds in a poor- 
er one. Of course, quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality would be very unwise. 
We have found it a decided advantage 
to possess the talent of handiness. In our 
business my brother and I have answered 
the purpose of carpenter, mason, tinsmith, 
We find the 
application of this handiness a most ap 
the 
steam knife happens to spring a leak in 


plumber, ete. readiness of 


preciable convenience, especially if 


the middle of a rush of supers which have 
to be extracted, and one would have other 
wise had to resort to a busy tinsmith who 
could not have done the job for a day or 


80. 


Type of Hive for Commercial Production 

In regard to hives, it seems to me that 
all different styles are very conceited, but 
the fact that there are equally successful 
producers who are using both the stand- 
ard Langstroth and Jumbo convinces me 
that there may not be so much difference 
as some would have us believe, providing 
that each is manipulated according to the 
method most applicable to its own con- 
struction. 

When one contemplates a large busi- 
ness and considers that he may at some 
time have represented in supplies be- 
fifty and one hundred thousand 
feet of lumber, it should cause him to in- 
vestigate the possible saving which 
might be effected by making his own dur- 
ing the inactive season. We have made 
all of ours and have constructed every- 


tween 
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thing to be a lifetime job, if possible. A 
good and convenient equipment not only 
reduces labor but depreciation as well. 

Regarding the different systems of win 
tering, I am quite convinced that some 
style of permanent individual packing is 
the coming thing. Some, I know, will try 
to refute the idea on the ground of it be- 
ing a little more expensive. That the ini 
tial cost is slightly more, I admit, but in 
this age of keen competition, anything 
which will add to greater production from 
a given amount of labor will be a most 
profitable feature, and the system which 
I have advocated is certainly a labor- 
Saver. 

[I was not able to fully appreciate con 
venient methods and equipment until | 
began foul brood inspection, which took 
me into every style of beekeeping from 
A to Z. Some apiarists have their bees 
housed in such a manner that it takes 
about four times as long to gain access to 
them as it does to inspect them. If these 
apiarists figured wages for the time they 
spend on their bees, they would find that 
the present price of honey would make 
them go broke unless they have other 
means of maintenance. 

Reducing Labor to Minimum 

When I purchased my first two colonies 
I was so enthusiastic and curious that I 
was continually poking my nose into their 
business. I did them considerable ha:m 
as well as tolerated some in reply. Now 
our colony manipulation during the active 

















Apiary arranged so that a truck can be backed into the yard between the hives. 
apiaries of Dyment Brothers. 


One of the out- 
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Double-walled hives made of galvanized iron with soldered lap. Dyment Brothers do not expect 
much depreciation in the equipment. 


season has been reduced to a minimum, 
and it is surprising how little that is if 
things are managed properly. 
Beekeeping presents a much different 
problem to the commercial honey producer 
than it does to the man operating a few 
colonies. The latter, as a rule, running 
such a comparatively small number, and 
having more time to spare, would not be 
forced by necessity to adopt such efficient 
methods of manipulation as the larger 
producer. The young beekeeper will find 
that as he increases his colonies so will he 
increase the efficiency with which he han- 
dles them. After building up to a very 
large number, he has eliminated all super- 
fluous movements which were only a dam 
age to his bees. 
Increased Profits by Selective Breeding 
One feature of beekeeping which is a 


pre-eminent contributor to greater yields 
per colony is that of systematic requeen- 
ing with emphasis on the former word. I 
am at a loss to express the pleasure gain- 
ed by this feature of the business which 
necessitates the comparison and selection 
of stock. We have breeding queens which 
a surprisingly large sum of money would 
not buy, and we actually know that colo- 
nies with daughters of these breeders are 
good for a very substantial margin over 
those having good average queens. 

Every beekeeper anxiously awaits the 
time of harvesting the crop—the time 
which determines the amount of remuner- 
ation for his labor. It is indispensable for 
the large producer to have as rapid a sys- 
tem of extracting as possible, because, if 
he is fMlowing the best methods, I am 
sure he will find, as we have, that this is 











A well-protected apiary, one of the series of out-apiaries of Dyment Brothers. Note the space for 
truck near the gate. 
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the time when 


queening 


the dequeening and re- 
should be 
Therefore the system of harvesting must 


work carried on. 
be eapable of such capacity that it does 
not prevent one from looking after a most 
important work. 
Improving the Quality of Honey 

[It remains to the judgment of the man 
which of different 
getting his crop in shape for market. Each 
producer seems to have his own way of 


methods he follows in 


doing things, but when studying this 
problem be sure to keep in mind that it 
is imperative to employ a method by 


which you can effect the best possible clar 
ification of the While we 
that the article must be well ripened and 


honey. all agree 


uniform, I believe poor elarification has 


caused more complaint and dissatisfaction 
than 


any thing else dependent upon the 


system of getting it in shape for market. 
When 


people buy honey, they naturally 


lose their appetite if they have to dig 
down through an unappetizing scum of 


wax particles in order to get to it. 
After all, the aspirant of a large busi- 
ness must adopt for his objective, quan 
tity and quality of product, and the reali- 
zation of this, I believe, will be the only 
circumstance by which he will be able to 
stay with the game. Almost daily we read 
of some big merger. Business principles 
Everything seems to be 
larger volumes of busi- 
ness with a smaller profit per unit. While 
at present we are not pleased with the 
prices of our product, I am beginning to 
believe that the only solution is mass pro- 
duetion. Of this would make it 
harder for the smaller producer to com- 


are changing. 


tending toward 


course, 


pete. 
In bringing my few remarks to a close 
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Partial view of interior of extracting room of 

Dyment Brothers. Beyond the extractor, uncap- 

ping box and tanks is a lower level where the 

steam boiler and apparatus for running honey 
into cans are located. 


I do not wish it to be understood that I am 
one of the older heads whose 
often indisputable. I am not. But I have 
had the pleasure and experience of help 
ing to build, from the two colonies pu» 
chased a few years ago, one of the largest 
businesses in our province. In the innum 
erable cases where little troubles present 
themselves we find, as Jay Smith men- 
tioned in one of his books, that a very 
good thing to do is to sit down and rea 
son the difficulty out. 

Smithville, Ontario. 


advice is so 

















Another of the Dyment Brothers’ apiaries in winter. 
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‘Prunaiine Queen (ells a (ell 


Jay Smith 
“How to Graft Larvae Into Ar- 
tificial Ce ll Cups and SHave a 
[.arge “Percentages cAc cepted 


Many 
are familiar 
the process of graft- 
ing larvae from 
worker cells into ar 
tificial queen-cell 


beekeepers 


with 


[This is the 


cups. As many read on queen rearing by 
3s of Gl by P ticle having appeared in the 
ers oO sieanings in the March issue Mr 


Bee Culture are be new style 
ginners in beekeep- using them 
ing and expect to rear queens, I shall de- 
manner in which we graft, or 
transfer, as some prefer to call it. A frame 
of brood just hatching from the eggs is 
from the colony containing the 
queen from which we wish to breed. All 
brushed off, and the/ frame is 
taken into a room with a north window. 


seribe the 


chosen 
bees are 


I find the larvae ean be seen more plainly 


in such a room than 


ANINGS IN 


second of a series of articles 


Smith will describe his 
mating hives and his method of the 
Editor. ] 
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©Builders 


bath vowel dipped in 
water which we lay 
over the cells as 
soon as grafted till 
we have enough for 


BEE C 


one colony. 

While grafting sit 
with back to 
window and 

place the bar of cells 
to be grafted along the bottom-bar of the 
frame, not along the top-bar. This throws 
the slant of the cells so the light enters 
more readily. Slide the point of the needle 
larva, allowing about half of 
it to project over the edge of the graft 
This allows you to get it off 
Choose the smallest larvae you can 


r. Smith, the first ar 


January issue, In 
your 


under the 


y needle 
ing needle, 
easier, 


see. If exceptionally good, 


vour 


eves are 





in direct sunlight. 
A grafting needle 
obtained 
deal 


fashion 


ean he 
from a supply 
er or ean be 
ed to one’s own pe! 
sonal liking out of a 
piece of copper wire 
taken 
of insulated electric 
light 
should be 
down, and 


from a piece 
wire. The end 
flattened 
with an 
emery stone it can 


be made into a min 


ute spoon for dip 











ping larvae. I wind 
wrapping twine 
around tae middle 


and dip it into bees- 
wax to afford a good 
grip for the fingers. 
royal with which to 


Some use jelly 


the cell cups and some do not. I 


after care 


prime 


used it for many years, but 


fully experimenting by giving a bar of 
cells containing jelly and one without to 


at the same time, I could 
in results. Therefore, as 
and bother to use jelly, 
I abandoned its use. When jelly is used, 
the first thing the bees do when a bar of 
grafted cells is given them is to carefully 
jelly, then they proceed to 
fresh that is better suited to 
I believe the only purpose the 
serves is to keep the larvae from 
this we use a 


the same colony 
see no difference 


it is extra work 


clean out all 
put in some 
the larvae. 
jelly 


drying out. To overcome 





In transferring larvae, the operator sits with back to window and places 
bar of cells along the bottom-bar of the brood frame to throw light into 
the cells of the brood comb. 


choose larvae so small that you 
will not get quite as large a percentage 
but they will be all the better 
take them as small as I ean see 
However, I do but little grafting 


(in person) at present, for I have dis- 


you may 


accepted, 
fed. I 
them. 


covered several pairs of eyes in my fam 
ily that can see better than mine. With 
two doing the grafting, it keeps me busy 
hunting up suitable combs containing lar 
vae and putting the grafted bars into the 
cell-building colonies. 

After getting the 
needle point, put it into the center of the 
queen cell and back the needle out from 
Try to lay the larva on its side 
as you found it in the worker 


minute larva on the 


under it. 
the same 
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cell, If you roll it over or muss it up, bet- 
ter take it out and try another. If you can 
dip up a little of the larval food sur- 
rounding it, so much the better. As soon 
as you get a bar finished, lay it with cells 
upward and put the wet towel over it. 
If you are giving each cell-building col- 
ony but one bar, give it as soon as the 
bar is finished. If you graft two or three 
bars for each colony, all may be grafted 
before they are set in. The bars are then 
put into the frame with a blank bar un- 
der the bottom one to prevent the bees 
building comb on the bottom row. 

The frame of cells is now set into the 
the cell-building colony between the two 
frames of honey, and the frames are 
moved up close to it. The bees are full of 
milk and fairly aching to get rid of it. 
Often they smell, or in some other way 
sense the presence of the larvae in the 
grafted cups before the frame is fully in 
place, and at once move over to it with 
wings fanning as though they were happy. 
When they do this, you may be sure they 
will do a good job at finishing the cells. 
We have abandoned the swarm box for 
cell building as we get much better re 
sults with our present method. 
Preventing Bees from Building Comb on 

Cells During Honey Flow 

A question frequently asked is how to 

keep bees from burying cells in honey 
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during a heavy honey flow. It is well 
known that when this is done, many 
queens will not emerge, many cells will 
be torn down, and it is a messy job to 
handle cells dripping with honey. It will 
be noticed that when bees rear queens in 
a natural way during swarming, they do 
not bury them in honey no matter how 
heavy the honey flow. The reason they 
do in artificial cell building is because we 
leave too much room around the cells and 
they fill this extra space with honey. To 
overcome this, I mount two rows of cells 
on one bar thus taking up the extra room. 
The bars are just far enough apart to 
allow a bee space under the cells when 
finished. This overcomes the difficulty en 
tirely. The illustration shows three bars 
of 40 cells each built during a heavy hon- 
ey flow. 

When the cells are sealed, the hive is 
set aside and the original hive contain 
ing the brood and queen is set in its orig 
inal place, a queen-excluder is put on top, 
and the hive containing the cells is set 
over it. Two frames of unsealed brood are 
placed on each side of the cells, other- 
wise the bees are apt to tear them down 
as it appears to them unnatural to have 
a lot of queen cells among frames of hon 
ey on top with no brood. The brood pre- 
vents the tearing down of the cells. Ten 
days after grafting, the cells are talon 








A double row of cells on each bar prevents the building of comb over the cells. 
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out and given to the mating colonies. Some 
will be found to emerge in case the graft- 
ing was done early in the day. That is to 
be desired, for the sooner the young queen 
emerges after giving the cell to the mat- 
ing colony the better. 
Mating Queens at Less Cost 

The production of good queen cells as 
described can be accomplished at small 
cost. The greatest expense connected with 
queen rearing is to get the queens mated 
and laying, as each virgin must have an 
individual hive and colony of her own. 
For the beginner, or the beekeeper wish- 
ing to rear a few queens, a mating hive 
taking the regular brood frame will prob 
Formerly I 
used a special twin mating hive shown in 


ably be most satisfactory. 


“Queen Rearing Simplified,’ that gave 
excellent results. Each side held two 
frames or one frame and division-board 


feeder. This hive, after it has a laying 
be left alone for weeks and 


the colony will build up with no atten- 


queen, may 
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tion. Many use the standard hive with 
partitions. These also give good results. 
The main objection to them is that they 
are too expensive as they take too much 
brood and feed to make queen-rearing 
profitable while honey is selling at the 
price it does today. 

If you take away much brood from a 
colony, you injure it for honey produce 
tion as the bees that would have emerged 
from the brood would have honey 
makers; but if you takes bees only, and 
not too many, and these taken a 
month before the honey flow, the colony 
has been injured little if any. Three of 
our colonies that made the most honey 
last season were ones from which we took 


been 


are 


a large number of bees four and five weeks 
before the honey flow. Therefore if bees 
are taken at the right time they cost very 
little for stocking the mating hives. 
Again that is the time of the year that 
most beekeepers wish to have queens to 
make increase and for use in requeening. 
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Educating the Gruit Grower 


“You ean’t teach E. R. Root shows it is out of 
~ old dog new Beekeepers “Possess Information. date und, what is 
ricks,” is an old e worse, exposed to 
saying which is ‘That Should be of Great Value the weather. Their 
partly true. The to GPruim Growers orchards, what there 
trouble with the is left of them, show 
“old dog” is not that he can’t learn, but no trimming or care. Their bees, that are 
that often he will not learn. “None so not dead, are often diseased. 
blind as those who will not see,” is an- I have gone around the country with 
other old saying that explains why so some ofthe extension men and the farm 
many farmers, fruit growers and beekeep agents and while the ease just cited is 


ers, if you please, are doing their work as 
Dad did before them. They will vote the 
Democratie or Republican ticket because 
Dad did. “Dad’s way is good enough.” 
They will say to the extension man or 
the farm show them 
how they can produce more of a crop for 
less money, “Say, young feller, I know 


agent who tries to 


better how to run my business than you 
do with all book larnin’ and your 
high-falutin’ college professors who have 
been trying to fill you up with things 
that Didn’t Josh Billings say, 
‘What’s the use of knowing so much when 
you know ain’t so??” Then the 
old timer will rave about high taxes “just 
to keep you fellers that part your hair 
and your the middle runnin’ 
around the country in a state-owned auto- 
mobile and the state paying for the gas.” 

A glance at their old time equipment 


your 


ain’t so. 


so much 


brains in 





I know better how io run 
my business than you do with all your book 
larnin’. 


Say, young feller, 
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not exaggerated for a few who will not 
see, there is a disposition on the part of 
many good men to look with suspicion 
toward the one who would and could give 
them information which they are loathe 
to accept. 
How Beekeepers Can Greatiy Aid Fruit 
Growers 

Dr. Phillips said recently that the av 
erage beekeeper knows much more about 
pollination than the average fruit grower 
he right, but imagine a fruit 
grower talking glibly about artificial in- 
semination and how to produce a crop of 


and is 


honey! Turn the proposition around the 
other What will be the attitude of 
the fruit growers? 


way. 


It is going to be hard for the beekeeper 
to tell the fruit he can in 
crease his crop of apples especially if he, 
the beekeeper, wants to sell or rent the 
fruit 
1,000 miles through orehards during the 


grower how 


grower some bees. I traveled over 


past season, and I know that, while some 
the 


on 


resent 
of 
they 


will suggestions, greater ma 

of 
bulle 
farm agents, 


with the 


jority fruit growers, account 


already read from 


told 
will be glad to talk things ove 


what have 


tins and have been by 


beekeeper. I have been reecived every 
where by enthusiastic groups of apple 
growers even though they knew that I 
was an editor of a hee journal and not 


supposed to be an authority on apple eul 
ture. 

Before the beekeeper or the package 
bee man can make the proper approach, 
he should know not only what I tried to 
the last issues of this 
journal, but also the different classes of 
fruit growers, and make his appeal ae 
cordingly. 

A Classification of Fruit Growers 

First, there the who are bee 
keepers as well as fruit growers. They 
do not need to be “instructed.” 

Second, there is a group which believe 


point out in two 


is class 


bees are important and desire to own 
bees and keep them as a permanent in 
vestment, not only for fruit but for 


honey. 

Third, there are those who thoroughly 
believe bees for orchards but don’t 
wish to own them. They are willing to 


rent and then have them taken 


in 


bees 
away. 
Fourth, there is a group of those who 
have read much about the value of bees 
orchards but have no man in the 
vicinity from whom they ean rent bees. 


in bee 


N 
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When properly instructed they will wel- 
come package bees which they can let 
loose and then run. These bees, after they 
do their work, will have to be taken away 
burned beeause the orchardists don’t 
want to bother with them. 

Fifth there the largest who 
that are of value in or- 
chards. They “don’t want them in the way. 
They sting the peaches and start 
blight.” 


or 
is class 


elaim bees no 


fire 


It is this last class that needs educating 
more than any of the other groups. We 
beekeepers could ignore them the 
ground that where ignorance is bliss, it 


on 


is folly to be wise. In most cases, these 
people either have their orchards set out 
in solid blocks with no inter-plantings, 
there are the 
woods or mountains to take eare of pol 
lination when there are inter-plantings 
of different varieties. Unfortunately, the 
experiment stations and farm agents have 
had little effect on them. Unfortunately, 
also, this fifth group is very large, espe 
the Shenandoah 


more wild 


or enough wild bees in 


cially in Valley, where 
there the 
tains than in any equal area in the United 
States. 

These “know it 
wild bees could be left 


are bees in moun 


there are 
alone, but the or 
chard acreages have increased beyond the 


alls” where 


capacity of wild bees to do the work of 
pollinating. Some of the largest growers 
that their 
gone down markedly low in 


have discovered crops have 


late years. 
The farm agents have pointed out that 


their increased plantings require more 
bees. They are beginning to wake up 
and it is on account of this that I an 


swered the call to “come over and help 
last spring. Mr. C. W. Cary and I 
traveled all over the Shenandoah Valley, 
groups and groups of these peo 
were ready to listen to the new 
gospel of inter-planting and more bees. 


A Great Apple Producing Region 

The Shenandoah Valley, the scene of 
so many conflicts in the Civil War, can 
and will produce more apples than any 
equal area in the United States. Win 
chester, the great apple shipping cente1 
of the United States, a city that was 
captured by the Union and Confederate 
armies nearly a hundred times during th« 
Civil War, has shipped out in a single 
season, three million barrels of apples. 

If the bee men of the South, especially 
the package bee men, do not step in and 


” 
us 


meeting 
ple who 
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help spread the gospel of inter-planting 
and more bees when the time is ripe to 
do it, both the package bee men and the 
apple will They should 
preach the gospel of “an apple a day will 
keep the doctor away.” Toot the horn of 
the apple grower and he in turn will toot 
your horn and buy bees. 


growers lose. 


To return to the classification, groups 
one, two, three and four do not need edu- 





ef 
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cating along the line of the value of bees 
in orchards. Groups one and two need to 
be told of the danger of bee disease. They 
should be instructed on how to keep bees 
better. As it is, many of them are ignor- 
antly harboring bee disease. Groups three 
and four should be supplied 
seattered all through the orchards. Group 
five needs serious consideration as already 
explained. 


with bees 





22 A 29 





(2omb SHoney or Extracted 


Beekeeping as a 
business requires 


C. L. Farrar 


cAn, Analysis of “Returns from 


the 


eolonies 


practice 
extracting 


places 


that the producer age at a decided disad 
furnish a product | (olonies Operated for Extracted vantage for com 
for which there is a SFloney and (2omb oHloney paring the possible 
demand, or it be- “ . yield. 


for him to ecreate a de 


His choice between these two op 


comes necessary 
mand, 
tions may be limited by problems of man 
agement, yields, price, quality and han 
dling of the crop. It is good business for 
each beekeeper to work out these prob 
lems for himself. Valuable suggestions for 
their however, may be taken 
from the study of the industry as a whole. 
Statistics Compiled From Crop and Mar- 
ket Reports 

The first suggestions for this discussion 
obtained the 
and market report given in the October, 
Culture. 
An analysis of the same issue for succeed 


solution, 


were from combined crop 


1926, issue of Gleanings in Bee 


ing years permits the offering of a com 
bined five-year summary. There is remark- 
able consisteney over this period in the 
difference in yield and net return between 
colonies operated for extracted honey and 
for comb honey. 

Only those crop and market quotations 
which gave the yield for both extracted 
honey and comb honey were seleeted for 
this of 23 states 
and 27.4 reports per year is ineluded. An 
average of 8.4 of these included commer 
cial prices, 19.8 the price to groceries and 
23.6 the retail price, all of which have 
been reduced to cents per pound. The per- 
centage ratios were obtained by dividing 
the respective yield or prices of comb 
honey by those of extracted honey. 

It will be seen that the average yield 
for comb was 62.8 per 
that of extracting colonies. There 
is a tendency in most apiaries where both 
types of honey are produced, to select the 
strongest colonies for section honey. This 


summary. An average 


honey colonies 


cent 


The price of commercial comb honey 
practically double that of 
extracted honey. This advantage in price 
122.2 per 
cent that of extracted, or a difference of 
$1.15 per colony. 


appears to be 


gives an estimated income of 


The grocery price of comb honey is ap 
proximately 125 per cent that of extracted 
honey. This does not compensate for the 
advantage in yield of extracting colonies 
so that the income is only 78.8 per cent, 
difference of $2.20 per colony in 
favor of extracting colonies. 


The retail price of comb honey bears a 
relation similar to the grocery trade, be 
ing 135.5 per cent that of extracted hon- 
ey; the income being 85 per cent that of 
extracted honey, or a difference of $1.99 
per colony. 

Wrong Conclusions Easily Drawn 

Two prominent difficulties are obvious 


in making the above interpretations. 
First, the prices are supposedly based 
upon No. 1 to faney grades. Where the 


vield of comb honey falls below one case 
per colony, there is little opportunity to 
first Even under 
favorable yields the second class 


secure class sections. 
more 
sections materially lower the colony re 
turns Second, it 


be more suitable to compare the 


over those estimated. 
would 
price of section honey with that of ex 
tracted in 16-ounece jars rather than the 
5-pound pails. Both of these factors tend 
to give the comb-honey colonies an incor- 
rect advantage in the above summary. 
Sechrist and Kifer in “Preliminary Re- 
port on Apiary Organization and Honey 
Production in the Intermountain States 


in 1928” supply figures which indicate 
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that the investment for operating a given 
apiary for comb honey is 105.9 per cent 
that for extracted honey and the amount 
of labor is 116.6 per cent that for 
extracted honey. These factors offer fur 


used 


ther advantages to the extracted honey 

producer. 

When Comb Honey May be More Profitable 
This summary of statistics, obtained 

over a wide range of producing areas, sug- 


gests that for the producers who must 
market their crop in commercial lots, 
comb honey production may be more 


profitable than extracted honey when a 
good yield of high grade sections can be 
obtained. Only that portion of the flow 


which will give high grade sections 
should be used for comb honey, the re 


mainder of the crop being taken in form 
for extracting. 

The producer who ean supply his crop 
to the grocer to the consumer 
has apparently a better opportunity to 
pro- 


direet or 


obtain maximum returns when he 


honey. 


duces extracted 

The commercial price of comb honey is 
higher because the demand is greater, due 
to a relatively smaller supply. If all com- 
mercial producers were to change over to 
comb-honey production, this difference in 
price would likely be reversed. 

A study of the individual reports show 
it evident thai 
the producer is operating either entirely 


extreme cases where is 
for extracted honey or for comb honey. 
Again, under the 
producer quoted commercial comb honey 


during two seasons at 312 to 417 per cent 


price quotation, one 


TABLE 
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yield for each of only twenty pounds, It 

is quite evident in this case that he is 

either quoting two kinds of honey or there 

is a specific local demand for section 

honey. 

Influence of Type of Honey Produced on 
the Industry 

The comb-honey era intensified three 
major problems of beekeeping, namely, 
swarming, wintering, and European foul 
brood, all of which hinged upon the use 
of small hives which tended to give weak 
insufficiently provided with 
stores. On the other hand, these problems 
furnished an incentive for a more thor- 
ough study of bee behavior which has 
had a beneficial effect on all phases of 
beekeeping. There is ample stimulus for 
producers who are located in regions pro- 
viding intense honey flows to continue 
the production of fancy comb honey at a 
premium over extracted honey. 

The present extracted honey era has 
aided the solution of the above problems 
because larger colonies provided with am- 
ple stores are more generally maintained. 


colonies 


The methods of practices have probably 

conducive to the spread of 
foul brood. Also, the general 
commercial expansion has tended to ere- 
ate difficult In- 
creased competition commercially 
nature 
a factor in this pr--b 
lem as have changes in form of manage 
Recent developments in the han 
dling of extracted honey should aid great- 
117.) 


been more 


American 
a marketing problem. 
from 
similar has 


prepared foods of a 


heen as important 
ment. 


(Continued on page 


Five-year summary of the yields and prices for extracted honey and comb honey where both 
groups of colonies were apparently operated in the same apiaries. 











Yield. Commercial Price* Grocery Price* Retail Price* 
Comb Comb Comb Comb 
Year Ext. Comb. Ext ctxt. Comb. Ext Ext. Comb Ext Ext Comb. Ext. 
1926 57 84.1 59.9% 9.75 16.72 171 % 17.4 21.17 121.6% 21.6 28.6 132.4% 
1927.. 71.8 47.3 65.8% 8.64 16.11 186 % 17.1 21.76 127 % 21.23 28.67 135 &% 
1928. 58.9 37.8 64.2% 8.8 16.9 192 &% 16.4 20.87 127 & 20.8 28.2 135 &% 
1929.. 86.8 54.2 61.3% 8.65 17.42 200 % 15 18.47 123.1% 19.9 27 1385 % 
1930 47.5 28.8 60.6% 7.8 18.23 234 %&% 14.7 19.01 129 &% 19.5 27.1 139 &% 
Aver... 64.4 40.44 62.8% 8.738 17.076 195.6% 16.12 20,256 125.6% 20.606 27.914 135.5% 
* Price per pound in cents 
TABLE Il, 
Five-year summary of the estimated returns from extracted and comb honey colonies obtained 
by multiplying the average yield by the average price 
ae Colony Income, Colony Income . Colony Income, : 
Commercial Price. Grocery Price Retail Price 
Ext. Comb Ext. Comb Ext. Comb 
Year. Ext. Comb.—Comb. Ext Ext. Comb.—Comb. Ext Ext. Comb.—Comb. Ext. 
1926 $5.56 $5.70 —$0.24 102.5% $ 9.92 $ 7.21 $2.71 72.7% $12.31 $ 9.75 $2.56 79.2% 
1927 6.20 7.62 — 1.42 122.9% 12.28 10.29 1.99 83.8% 15.24 13.56 1.68 88.8% 
1928 6.18 6.39 — 1.21 123.3% 9.66 7.89 1.77 81.6% 12.25 10.66 1.59 87.0% 
1929.. 7.51 9.44 1.93 125.7% 13.02 10.01 3.01 76.9% 17.27 14.63 3.64 84.8% 
1930. 3.71 5.25 — 1.54 141.5% 6.98 5.47 1.51 78.3% 9.26 7.80 1.46 84.2% 
Aver. 5.63 6.88 — 1.15 122.2% 10.37 8.17 2.20 78.8% 13.27 11.28 1.99 85 &% 
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A number of years 
ago I was teaching 


Wi 
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td by thé 


while the taking was 
good. This I did, al- 


school and keeping though little was 
a few colonies of capped over. My 
bees just for the fun average was four 
of the thing. I tried and one-half pounds 
to produce comb per colony, spring 
honey, but the lo- Extracting count. The honey 
eality coupled with was awfully 


my management did not bring the results 
hoped for. As soon as the bees began work 
in the sections, I would raise the super, 
putting another under it, and as soon as 
they started in that I would add a third 
in like manner. By the time I had on four 
or five and the sections nicely started the 
honey flow would suddenly cease and my 
would average about half 
would run about six 


sections an 
ounce net. The best 
ounces and from that down to untouched 
foundation. 

As I went according to the books, I 
wondered what the After 
taking off my sorry looking crop I would 
set it up and get out my book, “Facts 


was matter. 


About Bees,” by F. Danzenbaker, and 
compare my product with his marker, 
“First Prize,” page 17. There was quite 


a contrast. I cut out many sections and 
sold the honey as “chunk” honey but some 
times there was hardly enough honey to 
sweeten the comb or the foundation. 

On account of the unfinished 
business I decided to try. for extracted 
honey, and read up on it accordingly. In 
producing extracted honey I could take 
what they had, finished or not finished. I 
got a two-frame steam un 
capping knife and one of those cute little 
copper boilers built like a baking powder 
ean. I got an empty Coco-Cola barrel to 
hold my crop and a two-wicked oil stove. 
I was happy. I believed at last I had the 
goods, and remarked to my wife that no 
longer was I going to hide my talents un 
der a bushel. She agreed with me saying 
it was foolish to hide my talents under a 
bushel when a thimble would answer the 
purpose. 

When the white clover honey flow came 
on I confined the queen to one story with 
an excluder and used another Danzenbaker 
hive for a super. I looked into the supers 
two or three times every day. Some times 
[I would see a little honey in a few cells 
but when I looked again it was gone. I 
suppose the bees got hungry and ate it 
up. After a time there were a few ounces 
in each comb when it began to grow less 
and less, so I thought I better take it off 


section 


extractor, a 


this 
was of a 


thin and while was supposed to be 
clover honey it red 
color. And it tasted funny, not like any 
honey I ever ate before. As I used brood 
combs in the super the cappings were as 
black as your hat. 

I prepared to extract. I lit up the “Sum- 
mer Girl” and went after some water for 


greenish 


























\ iy” —_— Hi, 


The boiler gives the alarm when it becomes dry 
by falling off the stove. 





the boiler. I met a lady at the well and 
lingered longer than I dreamed. When I 


got back to the honey house—say, you 
should have seen that “Summer Girl” 
smoke! I would not have believed that 


such a small stove could make such a big 
smoke. When I opened the door I could 
not even All the inside 
of the house looked like it had been paint- 
ed black. I took the stove apart, cleaned 
it and began life anew, only this time I 
stood watch. 

I found that copper boiler to be a fine 

(Continued on page 122.) 


see the window. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS AS BEEKEEPERS 
Wholesome Influence Upon Youth as 
Well as a Means of Earning Money 


My on, eat 


and the hone 


thou honey because it 1s good 
comb which is sweet to thy taste; 


So shall the knowledge of wisdom be unto 
thy soul: when thou hast found it, then there 
shall be a reward, and thy expectation shall 
not be cut off Proverbs 24:13, 14 


The other day I spoke on the subject 
of bees to a class of 28 boys in the fresh 
man year of high school. These boys are 
vocational students interested in agricul 
ture, and are organized with a full corps 
of officers. They select, at 
their 
to present 


occasionally 
own diseretion, an outside speaker 
various phases of husbandry. 
Just preceding the address the profes 
handed little booklet entitled 
“Young Folks,” given out by the county 
Zelea Wigent, of the 
Extension Department, and 
copyrighted by the International Harves 
ter Company, which I consider one of the 
the 
of character I have recently seen. 


sor me a 


agent, written by 
Agricultural 


finest publications for development 


while wait 


ing for the moment of my introduction, | 


Leafing through this book 


found where, on page 34, Mr. James Reid, 
the great corn breeder, professes not to 
seek the development of his own ideas 
and ways, but is “trying to find the Lord’s 
way” in growing corn. And this so im 
pressed me that the thought became the 
refer- 
ence was also made to the Seripture quoted 


basis of my remarks on bees, and 
above, 

And what does all this mean? It means 
that youth is finding the truth that all 
true science is underlaid, and shot through 
and through with the knowledge of God, 
and of his imponderable laws all working 
in some mysterious way His wonders to 
perform. 

[ was much impressed with this class 
of 28 freshmen. They were youths in their 
early teens just beginning high school. 
Not more than three or four of them kept 
None had commercial contact with 
the industry, but all showed an alertness 
of interest that credit 
to any convention of persons of maturer 
The they asked 
practical and to the point. 

When further 
study along this line by the formation of 


bees. 


would have done 


years. questions were 


the profe SSO! 


suggested 


a boys’ bee club in which he would gladly 


take the initiative if there were enough 
interest to justify the effort, there was a 
kindly response. Here is a field for thought 
and Think of 
youths of the early-teen age learning to 


wholesome meditation. 
do things in a practical way and keeping 
their hearts and heads and hands so full 
of worthwhile things that there is little 
opportunity for idle hands or empty 
minds to indulge in worthless things that 
destroy the foundations of life. 

Herein lies a door of opportunity for 
those who would perpetuate and increase 
interest in apiculture. These youths de- 
light to tackle new and mysterious things 
that a bit of thought and pains 
in the successful accomplishment. This is 
a field of experiment that has its own re 
ward. 


require 


While a few youths have gone through 
college on the wings of the honeybee, and 
others have been able to provide them 
selves with necessary spending money 
during the period of advancement to man 
hood, there is that other reward of hav 
ing something with a small outlay that 
they may call their own. This gives a 
point of attachment to the home that is 
of decided advantage in building the right 
mental attitude on ownership, and ther 
fore that 
when youth is apt to become the most 
restless. 

Parents would do well to study this 
point, and if their incline toward 
other worthwhile subjects, they 
should not fail to encourage them. Better 


contentment, in very period 


sons 


this or 


far a boys’ bee club than a clique of idlers 

that might devise some deadly thing to 

do.—Rev. J. R. Stelle, Montpelier, Ind. 
—s £A ox 

HONEY CURES ULCERED STOMACH 


Trouble of Long Standing Yields to the 
Honey Remedy 


Mr. J. L. 
Byer’s report in the November issue of 


I was much interested in 
Gleanings. While producing honey on a 
very lib- 
eral consumer myself, though eating it in 
some quantity. On taking off my first lot 
last September, I developed a_ stronger 
taste and ate it very freely 


small seale, I have not been a 


for 
from then on until the present, and still 
consume it liberally. I have been a sufferer 


honey 
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from ulcered stomach for several years 
part of the time in a hospital, part of the 
time in bed, and nearly all the time in 
much pain. 

I noticed that about the middle 
of last September, I was better, and gave 


from 


no thought to the reason, but kept on eat 
because I relished it. I have 
not had any attack of the old trouble that 
put me in bed since then, though for mors 
than 


ing honey 


a year just prior, there was not a 
that I did not suffer. I have kept it 
up with regularity and have noticed the 


day 


change particularly since reading the No 


vember issue, as I wanted to see if it 
continued to hold good. It does. 

It might not be of benefit to all, but it 
is worth attention and trial at any rate, 
and I am willing to attribute my lessen 
ing of the complaint to the honey. Some 
times now, at night, when I feel the at 
tack coming on I get up and take a spoon 
ful of honey, and so far it has given re 


lief.—-A. L. Timblin, Omaha, Nebr. 
—a AA oc 
BEES IN PALESTINE 


Honey Production in a Land Rich in His- 
tory and Tradition 

One of the main sources of supply for 

the bees here in Palestine, is the eucalyp 

tus tree, which blooms almost continuous 

ly throughout the year, frgm northern Pal 
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estine to Beersheba. During the rainy sea 
son, the hills and valleys are covered with 
wild flowers which also afford a good sup- 
ply of pollen. Other sources of honey are 
the orange and other fruit trees, thyme. 
and the myrtle shrub. 

The bees here have a dangerous enemy 
in the large hornets that are very numer 
ous. These hornets have a yellow band 
around the body, and are very savage. 
They attack the bees while working and 
devour them. These hornets may be akin 
to those of Joshua’s time, which were used 
by the the 


Israelites. 


Lord to drive out inhabitants 
the Another 
handicap the bees have here is the un 
and 


of Canaan before 


trained uninformed beekeeper him- 


self and the somewhat crude equipment 


used. 
The accompanying illustrations will 
give an idea of the character of the api 


aries in this country. Figure 2 shows the 
apiary in Abraham’s vineyard, Jerusalem, 
located in the northwest part of the city. 
As shown in the picture the hives are 
made of old boxes, hollow tiling, gasolene 
tins, and pieces of sheet iron or any old 
available. The sheet iron tops 
are held on by stones laid thereon. In this 


material 


picture the old Arab beekeeper is seen 
Moslem doubt 
Allah protect 
him from the sting of the bees. This old 


counting his rosary, no 


praying to meanwhile to 

















Fig. 1.—A cave apiary at Artuff, two miles south of Solomon’s Pools in Palestine. 
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Arab is a typical character and it took 
some persuasion to get him that near the 
hives for his picture. His rosary contains 
ninety-nine beads, and no doubt he gave 
the credit of his immunity from bee stings 
to this string of beads. 
Figure 1 shows an apiary located at 
Artuff on the main road from Jerusalem 
to Hebron, about two miles south of Solo 
mon’s Pools, the famous reservoirs built 
by King Solomon and still used by the 
Jerusalem water department. Under the 
shelter of this arch shown in the picture 
the beehives are placed, some fifteen in 
number. This picture better illustrates 
the ancient idea of providing shelter for 
bees in this country. Bees were plentiful 
and useful in this land as far back as 
the time of Abraham, 2000 B. C., for it 
was then described as a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

The native Palestinian bee is small and 
a good Italian queen could hardly deposit 
bottom of the cell. That they 
all is a won 


an egg in the 


ean get any surplus honey at 


der under the conditions. The hives have 


five or six half-inch holes which serve as 


an entranee for the bees. These holes are 
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too small for the bees to get in and out 
conveniently, but they are made small 
purposely to guard against the entrance 
of the destructive death-head moth which 
sometimes gets into a hive by imitating 
the piping of the queen-bee. When they 
do gain an entrance they are very de- 
structive. 

But in spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions existing, these bees do make good 
honey and in fair quantities. It sells for 
about thirty cents a pound in the stores. 

C. H. Adams, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


LIQUEFYING HONEY 


How It Can be Done Without Spoiling 
the Labels 


From various things I have noticed 
among the numerous questions asked of 
the editors of our bee journals, I believe 
that many honey producers who retail 
their product in glass jars or tins of five, 
ten or twelve pounds or less as we do, 
have been more or less perplexed as to the 
best method of re-liquefying honey 
which has granulated in such containers 
without disfiguring the package. 





ye. ree 


4 Pies 


atte. a aoe = 














Fig. 2.—Apiary in Abraham's vineyard, Jerusalem. 


Note the peculiar hives and the old Arab 


beekeeper. 
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In liquefying honey in the large 60- 
pound cans, it is, of course, a simple mat- 
ter to place such a can in a wash boiler 
with water on a stove and melt the con- 
tents, if one is careful to avoid overheat- 
ing it. But to put the smaller packages 
into water would not only ruin the nice 
(and very important) labels, which have 
been pasted on at a considerable expense 
of both time and money, but would also 
very likely watermark and stain the con- 
tainers so that they would not be present- 
able for sale to a nice trade. Whatever 
might happen to the containers, the la- 
bels and the work of replacing them with 
others is a certain loss if the water method 
is employed. 

After some study of the matter I have 
found a simple way to accomplish the 
task without any injury to either contain- 
ers or labels, and with very little labor 
which we like very well. 

We have a kerosene range with a large, 
heavy, built-on oven, the heat of which 
may be regulated as desired. I use a shal- 
low pan as large as the oven will take, 
and place it on a rack about one and one- 
half or two inches above the oven floor. 
In the pan I place two thin strips of wood 
such as lath, lengthwise. I then place thin 
boards, such as the sides of boxes, across 
these strips and resting on them so as to 
leave a small air space between this thin 
floor and the bottom of the pan. Raising 
the pan floor and the boards 
from the pan thus, will prevent either 
from getting too hot from contact with 
the other, and also prevent the jars or 
tins from direct or too ardent heat which 
might scorch or spoil the flavor of the 
honey. 


from oven 


The boards may now be covered with 
as many jars or tins as it will accommo- 
date without quite touching one another. 
A very small space should be left between 
them so that the warm air can touch them 
on all sides. An oven thermometer should 
be used, and the temperature should be 
kept at from 100° to 160° F. (not higher 
than 160°) for an hour or two, or until 
the honey is properly liquefied. The jars 
tins are then removed and allowed to 
cool as rapidly as they will without ap- 
plying unusual cold. If they have been 
handled with reasonable care, they will 
be as clean, bright and nice as ever, and 
ready for sale. Nothing has been damaged, 
much time and 


and 
labor has been saved. 
Of course, care. must be taken to avoid 


disfigured, or lost; 


N 
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overheating the oven. If the flame can not 
be turned low enough to keep the tempera- 
ture down to 160° or a little lower, the 
oven door should be orened enough to 
waste the surplus heat. A ‘itle care and 
attention at the start wili svun furnish 
all the experience necessary » enable any 
one who has a worth-while -lectric, gas 
or kerosene range to so regulate things 
that but little time or attention will be 
required to maintain a proper heat.—J. B. 
Stuyvesant, Alpine, Calif. 


—- A os 
SELL YOUR HONEY AT HOME 


New Outlets for Honey Almost at the 
Beekeepers’ Door 


After reading the sermon on honey in 
December Gleanings by Dr. Phillips, which 
was worth more to me than a year’s sub- 
scription to the Gleanings, I decided to 
give my experience, which will help to 
corroborate the statements made in his 
sermon. About a year ago I decided to 
give the bee business a fair trial, and to 
take my chances on the sale of the honey. 

When I was a boy the state of Iowa 
was being opened up and they were boast- 
ing of their large crops. The people in 
the East said that Iowa was too far from 
market and consequently had nothing to 
boast of, whereupon Horace Greeley came 
out in the New York Tribune with 
statement which I have always regarded 
as good, “No one is so far from market 
as the one who has nothing to sell.” Upon 
this basis I ordered my package bees from 
the South and decided that I would pro 
duce all the honey possible, comb, ex 


his 


tracted and chunk, regardless of whether 
I could sell it or not. 

I produced 16,000 pounds of comb, 12 
000 pounds and 2000 of 
chunk honey. after spend 
ing $3000 for hives, fixtures and 
hired help, I found I had the honey in 
stead of the money. The question arose 
in my mind how I was going to get mv 
money back? I said to myself, “I must 
find a salesman, and I pay him 
enough to interest him.” I soon found the 
man. He had been an auctioneer, he knew 
human nature 


of extracted, 
On August 1, 


bees, 


must 


and wanted something to 
of them did last fall. 
I loaded him up and told him I would 


do as most 


give him 20 per cent for selling and sent 
him out. He came back at night smiling, 
but told me that he ought to have 25 per 
cent, and I told him that I would give it 
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if he would stick to my prices. He told 
he would, and that he all 
the honey I could produce. He has made 
good, and I 
method. 

He loads up about $36 worth of honey 
in the morning and takes a section line 
running for 
drives forty miles, then turns over to the 


me would sell 


am going to give you his 
north, and 


road example, 


next section line and comes home, stop 


ping at every farm house. He sells out 
his load, $36 worth at retail, takes $9 


for his part and turns over $27 to me. He 
returns all of the comb honey cases, the 
glassware is all sold at cost, as it is milk 
bottles 
containers 


standard fruit jars. I 
that 


empty; all that I give my customer is the 


and never 


use are worthless when 


wood that is in the section. When he has 
covered the county he then turns and 
crosses the territory. By that time his 


first customers are ready for more honey. 
Thus they keep me and my salesman busy. 

On January first 1 had my money back 
all of 


shall have to buy some more if I keep 


and my extracted honey sold, so 


my man going till honey comes again. 

My part is to have a fine article always 
ready and serupulously clean. His work is 
to use every one with courtesy and deal 
honestly. He has no trouble as honey al- 
ways pleases. 

As Dr. Phillips says, you should have a 
fair knowledge of the bee business and 
as an article of food. 
Finally, do not get it into your heads that 
going 


as there is ten times as much honey sold 


the value of honey 


you are to overstock your market 


in this territory as was sold in 1920, and 


three times as much in 1930 as in 1929. 
You can see that it’s a matter of educa 
tion as you all know that the times are 
more depressing than they have been 


since 1921 and still every pound of my 
honey has been sold for cash regardless 


of the time.—R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, 
8. D. 
—=s LA Oo 


THE BEE FEVER 


That Peculiar Fascination That Comes 
from a Study of the Honeybee 


Did ask yourself why 
keeping has you so peculiarly fascinated? 
Many of us have probably asked our 
selves this question and have failed to 
answer it satisfactorily. Why do some of 
us read book after book on bees, study in 
large 
sums of money in bees and equipment, 


you ever bee 


tricate manipulations, and invest 
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when we could in all probability receive 


a larger remuneration from another 
source requiring not nearly as much study 
and work? 

Birds, flowers, trees, and in fact all 


with nature, 
mand the interest of some people. The 
reason for this, all know, is the 
beauty of these objects. By beauty I do 
not appearance alone. It 
may be the reflection of our own inward 


things closely allied com 


as we 


mean outward 
sensations. Again, it may be our associa 
tion of these objects with the Creator, 
that makes them appear beautiful. 

As in trees, birds, flowers, and the like, 
there is beauty in bees, except that in the 
bees there beautiful things 
all rolled into one. The queen, the drones, 


are so many 


workers, combs, honey, the activities of 


the bees—all these, and more, are com 
pletely overwhelming to our aesthetic 
sense, 


A phase of beekeeping that is interest 
ing to one person may be drab to another. 


One may be extremely interested in the 
equipment he gives his bees, and then 


watches with keen enthusiasm how it is 
so wonderfully utilized by them. Anoth- 
er’s interest may center about the honey 
produced. Beekeeping also brings one into 
contact with environment, 
which is no mean incentive to some. Thus 
with each of us it is either the bees them- 
selves or something in connection with 
them that causes that peculiar fascination. 

Many persons prior to becoming bee 
keepers have vacillated from one hobby 
to another. This type of person expends 


wholesome 


much energy and thought to his partieula: 
hobby only to find after a that 
there is nothing new to command his at 


while 


tention. Thus he will abandon it for some 
thing new. Beekeeping offers this type of 
person many things to experiment with 
Who of us beekeepers is not anxious to 
with 
spring management, swarm control, ete.? 

Remember that there is always some 
thing new to us in beekeeping, no matter 
how long we may have been in the game. 
If that were not the case we 
interest in bees as we 


A. P. Gard, 


experiment methods of wintering, 


would lose 


do in many othe 


things. Milwaukee, Wis. 


—s A o— 
BOYS’ CLUBS IN BEEKEEPING 
Pennsylvania 4-H Club Boys Give Dem- 
onstration at Camp Vail 


Kach fall, thirteen of the 
each send a group of four boys and four 


eastern states 
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girls to Camp Vail, a part of the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Mass. 
This fall four 4-H club boys were selected 
from the twelve bee clubs of the state to 
represent Pennsylvania. Through the di 
rection and coaching of the writer as bee 
specialist of Pennsylvania, the boys pre 
pared and gave two demonstrations each 
morning and afternoon, one on extracting 
honey and the other on handling live bees 
in a wire cage. 

The boys had a complete honey extraet 
ing outfit and six supers of honey both of 
which were provided for the Pennsylvania 
boys by Ralph Granger, a bee club mem 
ber of Massachusetts. In 
tion, one boy explained the process of the 
capping, extraction and 
while the other did the 
strated the steps. Likewise, 


the demonstra 
bottling honey 
work and demon- 
one boy told 
about seasonal management, the contents 
of the hive, how honey is made, ete., while 
the othe 


frames of 


and removed 


the 


opened the hive 


live bees so spectators 


could see them. 
deal of at 
tention. Many of the spectators were sur 


The boys attracted a great 
prised to see how honey is actually taken 
the 
and finally put into bottles. They showed 


from hive, thrown out of the combs 
considerably more interest and confidence 
after seeing the 
demonstration. Many marveled at the way 
the boys handled the the cage 
without getting stung. 


in the extracted honey 


bees in 


The club boys also put up an attractive 


display of honey, uses for honey, and a 
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A live-bee demonstration was given twice daily 

by members of the bee club. Spectators were 

greatly impressed by the way the boys handled 
the bees 


ecard showing the composition of honey. 
The trip was real experience for most of 
had not traveled any 
before. One of the 
boys upon entering the Pullman ear re 


them since they 


distance from home 
fused to give the porter his bag fearing 
it would be Anderson, Ex 
\piarist, State College, Pa. 


stolen.—FE. J. 


tension 











ot. 
ees 








Pennsylvania 
were thus permitted to see the entire process of handling honey after its removal from the hive, 


1-H Club boys demonstrate the process of extracting and bottling honey. Visitors 
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North, East, 


West and South 








: ». December 
Southern (California vreca with 
the beautiful of weather, but with 
little or no rainfall in our part of the state. 
We had which 
settled the smudge smoke that had hung 
over the valley for several days, cleared 
up the atmosphere, and started the grass 
growing green everywhere. 


most 


9 


a nice rain on January 


Beekeepers are getting supplies ready 
for spring and will soon be looking over 
the colonies to see that all are getting in 
proper shape for the coming season. A lit- 
tle manipulation at the proper time often 
makes the difference between success and 
failure, between surplus and no surplus, 
between a colony storing honey and one 
out after 
they should be busy bringing in stores for 
the coming winter as well as a little for 


the hard pressed beekeeper. 


sending swarm swarm when 


Close attention after February 1 in this 
region is always repaid in the results one 
gets from the bees. Most of our ranges 
will be having bloom of some kind from 
this date on through the summer. A colony 
with a thrifty queen, plenty of stores, 
and a good complement of bees, will, if 
given proper attention, return to the bee 
keeper all it is in their power to produce. 
ttt 4 4 4-44 € 4-444 4444444444444 
Here is a Method by Which All the Honey 
Produced in This Country Could Readily 
be Sold Within the Country and Yield 

Better Returns for Producers. 
ee aed SS >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>4 
I was interested to note in a recent ar 
ticle that western beekeepers are market 
ing a greater amount of honey locally and 
at the wayside stands than eastern bee- 
We hope so, for certainly 
need to improve every possible avenue we 


rTeeeeee~ 


keepers. we 
can to dispose of our crop. I honestly be 
that the people of United 
States would consume all the honey we 
produce and eall for more if honey had 
heen properly brought to their attention. 
Nothing would do the industry more good 
than 


lieve these 


a good healthy active campaign of 
competitive selling to the consumer car 
ried on between the eastern and the west 
ern honey producers of our country. By 
this we do not mean a eutting of prices 
coneerted ef 
fort to induce the people to realize the 


food value of honey by bringing it. direct- 


to dispose of goods, but a 


ly to the attention of the consumer. Some 
of that 100 per cent that is added between 
the producer and the consumer might be 
added to the beekeepers’ end of the game. 
Were I to start over again I would seri 
ously consider this and a mail order busi- 
ness, at least for the better grades of 
honey. I have always considered the re 
tailing of honey as a separate business 
from the production end, but so many 
changes are taking place in every line of 
endeavor that we must leave no stone un- 
turned to get all we can out of the busi- 
ness. 

Today, January 5, the is shining 
brightly and there is no sign of rain in 
any part of the sky. Well, we shall pre 
pare to do our share, and be 
our turn 


sun 


ready when 
comes. 

I was very sorry to read of the passing 
of our old friend, Frank Rauchfuss. The 
industry needs more men like him.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


OAL ~~ The 1931 
Northern California oe, ot am 
should include economic production, sys 
distribution effective 
of our Beekeepers 
have responded admirably 


tematic and more 


advertising produet. 
to educa 
tion in production and increase. The suc 
cess of this program should teach us that 
concentration on a problem will bear fruit. 
This lesson should now be applied to our 
marketing problem. Our products should 
be produced at as low a cost as possible 


an 


consistent with quality. To do this, we 
should be on the look-out for short-euts in 
production. We should place before the 


whole public an attractively packed prod 
uct. It is time we were applying ourselves 
to convincing the public that honey is 
the world’s 
with all 


economic buy 


most wholesale sweet and, 


advantages weighed, the most 


in sweets. 


ttt 4 4-4-4 -4-4-4¢ 44-44-4444 4444-4 


Y 

‘ Efforts Are Being Made by the State As- ¥ 
sociation to Obtain Lower Express Rates ¥ 
on Package Bees ¥ 

Y 


b> >>> > > > > > > > > > > > > > > eS > > > 
The Chico 
From it, has grown action by the packag« 


convention was a success. 


bee committee aimed 


at reducing express 
rates on the package bees. The package 


bee industry has grown to a great vol- 
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ume of business. The value of packages 
has been reduced, cages standardized and 
losses in transit have reached a minimum. 
Parcel post rates are lower than express 
rates and the trucking of packages is in- 
creasing, with the cost of transportation 
cut thereby. Reduced express rates should 
do much to make package bees more pop 
ular, increasing volume of business and 
placing them within the reach of more 
economic honey production. 

The association is preparing to clarify 
the bee law in the coming legislature. Dis- 
ease has been so greatly reduced in the 
past three years that real enthusiasm to 
finish the job has developed. 

Bees, for the most part, are in fair con 
dition. In a few sections stores are short 
but, on the whole, conditions are good. 
The rains which have been delayed are 
finally coming. Eucalyptus prospects are 
not the best, while manzanita appears to 
be late. In some coast sections, mustard 
is in bloom. 

The association’s meeting was marked 
by a wonderful feeling of cohesion and 
unanimity of opinion on major subjects. 

This morning’s paper reports the death 
of Jim Connelly, the first bee inspector 
of the state. He has done an admirable 
job of cleaning up Yolo County, which 
inspection position he held at the time of 
death. . 

The new field awaited with 
real enthusiasm and let us hope that prob- 
lems now confronting the industry will 
finally be solved. It is not known what 
problems will be tackled first, but this 
Frank 


his 


station is 


new service inspires new hope. 
E. Todd, Sacramento, Calif. 


Utah I must confess that I have no 
very encouraging report to make 
Utah month. Southern Idaho, 
northern Utah and Nevada have no doubt 
heen the coldest part of the United States 
this winter. We not had ex- 
cold, but very steady. For seven 
the temperature averaged 
zero to twelve below every morning, 


from this 


so far have 
treme 
weeks from 
and 
from four to fifteen degrees above dur 
ing the daytime. 

tees have had no flight for about two 
refurnish their 


This section 


months and no chance to 


winter nests for weeks. was 
covered with fog which turned to frost, 
settling upon everything, giving to every- 


thing a beautiful Christmas aspect. “Be 
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lieve it or not,” we all got tired of so much 
Christmas aspect. 

During November and December this 
region has accumulated 500 degrees of 
sub-normal temperature, but before this 
article is printed, under the law of aver- 
age, we may have some warmer-than 
normal weather which will greatly help 
the bees. But a change for the better must 
come soon or it will take many package 
bees to make up the loss, and many bee- 
keepers are not in shape to restock. Will 
this be a calamity or a blessing? 


Should Beekeepers Continue to Expand { 


Their Production, or Has the Time Come 
for Reducing the Number of Colonies? 
b SS 553553555535>5>5>5 . 

We hear much about lessening the acre- 
age of wheat and cotton in order to re- 
duce the surplus and thus stabilize the 
market. As you know, we learn our great- 
est lessons during adversity. The country 
has had so much of this that we should 
be pretty well educated. Are we nearing 
a market clogged with a surplus, with but 
little foreign market, and a growing use 
of substitutes until we are like the wheat 
and cotton grower? Are we to continue as 
we have during the past few years to 
send tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands of develop 
splendid new producing sections that were 
onee our markets, also stocking to 
the limit all the old best producing sec 
tions? 


package bees to 


best 


I have been a producer for the market 
for over fifty years, and- I know I could 
stuff a market so they would cry enough 
forty years ago sooner than now. All mar- 
kets will adjust themselves on all prod 
ucts when the purchasing power of the 
people gets back to normal. 

Much good has been done this year by 
the producers carrying their surplus right 
to the consumer. I have never believed in 
high prices to the consumer. Get it to him 
in two-and-one-half or five-pound pack- 
ages so he can afford to buy and at the 
same time yield a satisfactory price to 
ourselves. We should not charge thirty 
cents for a 12-ounce bottle. That drives 
the purchaser to buying substitutes made 
from corn that are insipid in flavor and 
without much food value. 

At 79 years of age, I am going forward 
with my 700 colonies with faith that they 
will feed me and mine in the future as in 
the past.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
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J~ .-,4¢ Reports coming from all bee 
‘Oexas keeping districts of Texas in- 


dicate that the bees are in fine shape. 
Throughout December, cool and cloudy 
weather prevailed. This reduced the activ- 
ity within the hive, and very little of the 
stores was consumed. The lowest tempera- 
ture reached during the month was 28°. 
The number and distribution of clear days 
was sufficient to allow the bees flight 
and time to bring in water and some lit 
tle nectar from mistletoe, belated broom 
weed, and asters. The prospects now are 
for an open winter, which means that 
brood-rearing will commence within two 
weeks and by the end of the month quite 
a little pollen and nectar will be coming 
in, 

Vet eee ett tt £44 4 6 £444 ft teeter 
Y Early Honey Plants Are Already Begin- 

¥ ning to Bloom in the Sunny South While ¥ 
y Winter Reigns in the North. y 


eee ee ee ee ee 

Beekeepers residing in the huajilla-cats 
claw section believe that they will have 
a good honey flow from these plants if 
no severe freezing oceurs. In many sec 
tions the bloom buds of huajilla are ev- 
erywhere in evidence. The early spring 
annuals, among which are the verbenas 
and mustards, are beginning to bloom. 
Horsemint is showing everywhere, and 
only needs the normal amount of rainfall 
to insure a fine bloom. 

Mr. W. B. Gehrels of MeNair, Missis 
sippi, who is well known to the beekeepers 
of Texas as a former resident and as a 
honey buyer, visited San Antonio this 
month. He reported the honey market in 
good condition, and a better demand than 
for a number of years. He says that the 
foreign market is lost to the United 
States until there is some understanding 
as to grades and tariff. Mr. Gehrels will 
probably move his bees and business to 
some point on the gulf coast of Texas. He 
is no stranger to the Texas beekeepers and 
his return will be weleomed by them. 

Texas will be honored during the month 
of January by a visit from Dr. H. E. Bar 
nard, President of the American Honey 
Institute. He will address a mecting of 
the State Parent-Teachers’ Association at 
Austin, January 21. This address is con 
neeted with Dr. Barnard’s work, as Diree 
tor of the White House Conference, on 
Child Welfare. Dr. Barnard will be very 
glad to meet beekeepers while at Austin. 
His address will be open to the publie. Ir 
formation as to the time and place of 
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meeting can be obtained from Dr. Mary 
Gearing, University of Texas, Austin. 

The press notices announce that the bee- 
keepers in the Northwest have secured a 
low freight rate on less than carload lots 
of honey. This is creating some anxiety 
among the beekeepers of the South, as 
already the southern market is ruined by 
the great amounts of northern honey of 
fered at a low price. A movement is on 
foot to have the same privilege extended 
by the railroads to honey shippers of the 
South. Every southern beekeeper should 
give his support to those asking for re 
duced freight rates—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


¢ : The outlook for beekeep- 
? 
eManitoba ing in 1931 is brighter 


than for many years. Last year we had 
a crop in this province estimated at ove 
10,000,000 pounds. There is still a lot of 
it to sell, but we have never had so many 
people interested in it. We generally view 
the month of December as a slack one 
for honey sales, but not so last month. 
Honey was listed in nearly every gro 
ecery advertisement right up to Christ 
mas, and honey was included in many 
Christmas hampers to the poor this year. 
In Winnipeg we have many institutions 
interested in providing food for poor 
families at this time. One of these had a 
fund of $12,000 to draw from. The gro 
cery department of some of our depart 
ment stores make a feature of thes: 
Christmas boxes listing them from $3.50 
to $10.00 in value. Tins of honey appeared 
in many of these lists, and there is no 
doubt but this accounted for the sale of 
thousands of tins, and why not? No item 
in the list would be more appreciated 
where there were families of children. 
wee eeeeee ee eee eeeeeen ee eteees 
Y In Spite of the Low Prices of Honey, Many ¥ 
¥Y Beekeepers Are Planning to Increase Their ¥ 
Y Number of Colonies. + 
$33393393533333933535539554 
The price is low. Wholesale grocers ar 
offering seven cents per pound for tens, 
less a 5% commission, for white sweet 
clover honey. These prices are being a: 
cepted by many. As compared with grair 
and other products it is still good money 
Last evening I received a_ telephon 
eall from a man who had 75 eolonies i) 
1930. He said: “My grain was not wortl 
handling last year and IT have decided t 
double my number of colonies next year 
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There are many who are talking that way, 
so we will not be surprised if there is a 
large inerease in apiaries next 
spring. 

There that we have a 
factory manufacturing comb foundation 
in Winnipeg next year. The Industrial De- 


function 


many 


is a will 


report 


soard, whose is the 
the industries in the 
provinee, is responsible for this report. 


velopment 
fostering of new 
Just who will carry on this work has not 
been disclosed. It now costs our beekeep 
ers seven cents a pound to send large 
shipments of wax to the nearest factory 
and return, and a move to have the work 
done will be 


Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


locally weleomed.—L. T. 


North “Dakota For the most part 


mild weather has 
prevailed so far this season. The months 
of November and 
terized by the weather bureau as 
showing a much narrower spread between 
daily 
for a 


December are charac 


loeal 


minimum 
tures than the 
ber of years. Few storms have been re- 


maximum and tempera 


has been case num 
corded and apparently this type of weath 
er has been conducive to good wintering of 
bees. According to reports received bees 
are wintering quietly and cellar tempera 
tures are being maintained as satisfactor 
ily as could be wished. 

By the time this report is in print, the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota Bee 
keepers’ Association and regular short 
course in beekeeping will be a past event. 
Among the important items listed for dis 
cussion is included the American Honey 
Institute. Several beekeepers of the state 
have already expressed their intention of 
contributing or pledging their support, on 
the basis of the one dollar per ton of hon- 
the Institute at the the 


meeting, and it is hoped that many others 


ey, to time of 
will join in the support of this worthy or 
Without the Insti- 
tute is conducting one of the most worth 


ganization. question 
while projects ever launched in behalf of 
the beekeeping industry and it is making 
real increasing the demand 
for honey. 


progress in 


The coming annual meeting of the Amer- 
League and other 
related organizations to be held at To 
ronto, February 10-12, bids well to be one 
of the 
its history. Prominent speakers have been 


ican Honey Producers’ 


most successful meetings held in 


secured to take part in this program. Bee 
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keepers owe it to themselves to attend 
this meeting 
attention was called to an 


interesting display of honey ir one of the 


Recently my 


local grocery stores. The display contain 
ed honey produced locally and honey im 
ported from foreign lands. The import 
ed honey was in small earthen jars, hold 
ing eight ounces and selling f° 89 cents 
each. The regular price had been $1.25 
jar but had been 
of a special sale. Of the foreign honeys on 


per reduced on account 
display the following were included: Syr- 
ian honey from orange blossoms, hymettus 
honey from wild thyme and Russian hon 
ey from white clover.—J. A. Munro, Far 
go, N. Dak. 


The weather for the past 


cArizona month has been clear with 
the sun shining most of the time. We have 
had more cold winds for this time of year 
than usual. To date we have had very lit 
tle rain or snow. We hope to see consid 
erable rain and snow this month and next 
to bring the honey plants out in good 
shape this spring. Alfileria came out in 
November but it has been too cold for it 
to bloom. It until the 


turns 


will not bloom 


weather warmer. 

On several warm days bees have car 
ried considerable water which shows that 
they are trying to raise some brood. A 
looked through 


about 


few days ago some 
that moved 
found three colonies that 


foundation 


we 
Decem 

had 
where 


colonies 
ber 4 and 
drawn out 
frames had slipped over. It 
find this in the middle of winter. Colonies 


were 


sheets of 
is seldom we 
which have plenty of honey are generally 
strong. 

I do not 
where 


know what condition colonies 


are in considerable damage was 
done last fall by spraying cotton. I have 
been told that the colonies of some api 
aries were entirely killed by the poison 
spray. 
can arrange to be notified in advance of 
spraying in the future and in this way 
avoid the heavy loss many of them had 


Leslie Wedgworth, Or- 


3eekeepers in that area hope they 


the past season. 
acle, Arizona. 


. ° The weather 
Southern Indiana f*°, ane 
favorable for bees and honey plants in 
this locality thus far. We brought our 
bees, that were down in the river bottom, 
to our home apiary, as we feel safer to 
have them on our hill over a hundred feet 
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above the river instead of leaving them 
where they would be protected by a levee. 
To know that the apiary is fifteen feet 
below the top of the river although the 
levee is strong, is not conducive to sound 
sleep. The bees will be moved to orchards 
and after fruit bloom will be taken back 
to the sweet clover fields. It is interesting 
to see how little ventilation is needed to 
keep the bees alive. In moving, several 
colonies were overlooked and the en- 
trances were left stuffed with burlap. 
After a week it was discovered and the 
burlap removed, but the bees seemed not 
to know they had been shut in. 


a 


‘ 

‘ Consumers Are at Last Beginning to Rec- ¥ 
ognize the Superiority of Honey as a 
Health Food, and Some Physicians Are 
Prescribing it for Their Patients. ‘ 


é 
i Yn § 





) eee Sy >> >>> >>) 

In selling honey to consumers, I have 
run across several interesting cases where 
people are eating honey on the advice of 
their physicians. One eats honey exclu- 
sively as a sweet because she has goiter. 
Some physicians now claim that there is 
no relation between iodine and goiter, 
stating that goiter is caused by improper 
diet. I believe this, and never took any 
stock in the belief that certain localities 
are short of iodine. No, indeed, our good 
Lord would not make such a blunder. All 
the elements we need for perfect health 
are contained in the fruits, vegetables, 
and honey just as God made them for us 
if we have intelligence enough to eat 
them them without refining and improving 
(?) them. 

Several patients with weak hearts are 
eating honey and note a great improve- 
ment. Diabetic patients report that hon- 
ey helps them immensely. Several cases 
where children seemed undernourished 
have shown marked improvement and a 
substantial gain in weight since being 
put on a honey diet. I explain to honey 
customers that while honey may be a cure 
for many ailments, if eaten freely by all 
it would be a preventative which is better 
than a cure. 

Some are selling honey to consumers at 
15 cents per pound. While I still get 20 
cents, I am not sure but that it is too 
high. I have believed for some time that 
the consumer is paying entirely too much 
when we consider what the producer is 
getting in a wholesale way. I believe the 
packer could put honey into tin cans with- 
out heating and supply printed instruc- 
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tions for liquefying so that the consumer 
could get it in pint lots at 15 cents and 
in gallon tins at 12% cents, and still the 
producer would get as much as he is get- 
ting today and have a ready sale. I doubt 
if the general public will consume honey 
in quantities till the price is lower.—Jay 
Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 


South Carolina Domne wes 1 


unusually cold 
month with us. The bees did not get as 
many flights as they usually do, but we 
had enough warm days for them to fly at 
least one day in every five or six. We had 
the heaviest snow in December that I ever 
remember. In some places where the bee- 
keepers did not rake the snow from the 
entrance a few of the colonies died. I be- 
lieve this was caused by the lack of ven- 
tilation. We have so few snows and the 
ones we have stay such a short time that 
the beekeepers did not remember to clear 
the entrance. 

Most of our beekeepers are in good spir- 
its and feel that they will have a good 
crop in the spring. If we do, we hope that 
it will not be quite as hard to sell as it 
was last fall. The slow sale was not caus- 
ed by the honey losing any of its sweet- 
ness, but by conditions that existed 
throughout the state because of lack of 
employment. However, there is very little 
honey left in the hends of producers. 

Our queen breeders reported fair sale: 
for the past year and are preparing to 
raise more queens in 1931. I am very glad 
to note this as I consider requeening one 
of the most important phases in the work. 

E. 8S. Prevost, Clemson College, 8. C. 


© tari The winter here in York 
ntario County, Ontario, has been 
milder than usual to date, January 10, 
with but two or three days that the ther- 
mometer has touched zero. We have had 
but little snow, never more than two or 
three inches at one time. As a result, roads 
are as free as in the summer for automo- 
bile traffic, making it easy to pay a visit 
now and then to out-apiaries if one wishes 
to see that everything is all right. But 
we rarely go to the apiaries in the winter 
even if roads are open, as it is seldom that 
the bees are molested. 

Honey is moving along in a normal way 
when comparisons are made with other 
products, but I am sorry to say that there 
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does not appear to be any immediate signs 
of getting better prices. A few large pro- 
ducers still have the most of their crop, 
but, on the whole, the bulk of the unsold 
honey is now in the hands of the Co-opera 
tive. Last reports from that organization 
express the opinion that the bulk of the 
will out of the way before the 
crop for 1931 comes on the market. It is 
to be hoped that this will happen as car 
rying over large amounts of honey from 
one season to another is an unprofitable 
bit of business usually for all parties con- 
cerned. 


crop be 


About the time that this appears in 
print, the convention will be opening in 
Toronto. From letters received from a 
number in Ontario who have never at- 
tended a meeting of the Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association but say that they are com- 
ing to this convention, it would appear 
that a big crowd is assured. The conven- 
tion is being held in the Royal York Hotel, 
one of the finest buildings of its kind in 
the world. Every modern convenience will 
be available for attendants at the conven 
tion. Visitors coming by railway can eas- 
the hotel taking passage 
leading from the station, under the street 


ily reach by 
to the building, not more than two min 
utes’ walk. 

 aetsSibasSibantiaane tei ta tiaain ohio tiene iain eee ee 
A Peculiar Case of Bees Clustering Out- 


side the Hive When the Temperature Was ¥ 
Below Freezing. 


+-+-<4< 


Los5> Se ee ee eee ee 

In operating quite a number of colonies 
for many years for honey production, one 
naturally comes across matters concern 
ing bee behavior that are sometimes hard 
to account for. I have always tried to 
make at least a guess as to motives, even 
when not sure as to the exact cause, of 
things out of the ordinary that we have 
noticed. But a short time ago a matter 
our that I ean not even 
make a guess by way of explanation and 
I am passing it on to readers of Gleanings 
for an explanation. 


came to notice 


On Dee. 26, in company with one of my 
boys, we called at an apiary only three 
miles from home to repair some fence that 
had blown down. Glancing over the apiary 
of 40 colonies we were amazed to see one 
with a cluster quietly bunched around the 
entrance. We that there were 
at least two quarts of bees outside. I sup- 
posed some disturbance had taken place 
but close observation gave no evidence of 


estimated 
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anything external causing trouble, as 
there were no marks of skunks scratching 
around the entrance. In fact there was 
about inch of on the ground 
and not a mark near the hive. I carefully 
listened by placing my ear to the back of 
the hive but there was no roar as I expeet 
ed to hear, and I could find no difference in 
that respect when compared with other 
colonies that were normal would 
expect to see when the thermometer was 
about 29° above zero. 


an Snow 


as one 


The colony is in a permanently packed 
hive with but three inches of packing all 
round, and about eight inches of planer 
shavings over the quilt on top of the 
frames. It is in a single brood chamber 
with capacity of nine L frames. The bees 
are quite bright Italians and the colony 
was built up from a package sent from 
the South last spring. 


Quietly approaching the cluster, they 
paid no attention to me until I almost 
touched the outer ring of bees when they 
flew out fiercely at me, some of the bees 
falling in the snow. I quietly removed the 
packing at the rear of the hive, turned 
back the quilt a bit, and found all spaces 
occupied with bees. The colony had been 
marked as heavy with natural stores in 
October, and I had fed it but ten pounds 
of syrup. The condition was so abnormal 
that I decided to give it some food and 
see what would happen. Since there were 
so many bees, I reasoned that they might 
starve before spring. 


When I went back the 
temperature was still a few degrees be 
low freezing. There was the cluster the 
same as the day before but larger if any 
thing. I made a more careful observation 
and I found the cluster to be about 12 
inches in length and about five inches in 
depth at the deepest part. The entrance is 
large—eight inches in length and about 
52 of an inch in depth. The cluster was 
perfectly quiet, the bees appeared to be 
healthy and clean, and looked just like a 
large cluster on a summer morning, that 
had been on the front of the all 
night and subjected to a light shower 
that made the bees cluster tightly to 
gether. I fed them 20 pounds of syrup, vis- 
ited the yard three days later, and found 
the two pails empty and most of the bees 
inside of hive. What I will see at my next 
visit is yet to be revealed, but why do 
those bees cluster out like that in freezing 
weather ?—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 


next day the 


hive 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Keeping Down 
Weeds and Grass 


For keeping down grass 
in front of hives, I have 
found nothing bette 
than strips of building paper. It is inex 
pensive, and rain and sunshine soon dulls 
the glassy finish. Small stones or similar 
material used to weight it down 
so that it will not blow away. The strips 
may be rolled up and stored away in the 
fall and kept for another season.—E. P. 
Yoder, West Liberty, Ohio. 


2 EY oo 
Honey for For breakfast in the sum- 
Breakfast mer time, I take a plateful 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
which are always nice and crispy, honey 
ad libitum, generally three tablespoons of 


may be 


it, two bananas chopped up small, and 


milk, or cream if the mistress is off her 


guard. I ean go till mid-day with that as 
my sole breakfast, and it makes for good 
physical and mental condition. My table 
spoons hold double the quantity of Ameri 
Robert 


ean table spoons, Brook 


lvn, N. Y. 


Speirs, 


=n £\ os 
eaten some de 


Honey Fruit I 
Cake 


have just 
licious fruit cake, pure and 
fresh as the day it was 


made just one year ago. In November, 


1929, we made some twenty-five pounds of 
fruit cake, ate a lot of it, 


it for several months, and packed some 


kept some of 


away for a longer time. From time to 


time we made inroads on it, until we 
thought it was all gone. On opening the 
fireless cooker (we never use it any more) 
whole cake. We cut into it, 
soft, fresh and nice. It 


did not last long. Now the secret of the 


we found a 
found it sweet, 
thing is that, in making it, we used hon 
ey, which kept it soft, moist and sweet. 
It never mildewed, moulded, nor got ran 
cid or dry. It was the most delicious cake 
| ever had in my life. We put in a quart of 
honey to 25 pounds of dough before it 
was baked, using some extracted and some 
in the comb. We could not tell the differ 
ence. We made some again this year, using 
a little more honey than last year. We 
find the cake better and the flavor finer. 
Try this and pass it along to others who, 
possibly like us, never used honey that 
way before._-E. B. Quisenberry, Natchez, 


Miss 


Sowing Sweet For northern Indiana I 


Clover Seed would sow about 15 
pounds per acre of un- 
hulled sweet clover at any time after 


December 1. I see no harm in sowing ad- 
ditional two to four pounds of alfalfa 
seed or red clover seed. If I had hulled 
clover crop of 
wheat sown last fall, I would sow it the 
first chance I had after March 20, to get 
the benefit of the freezing of the ground 
hefore it would have time to sprout. I 
would not sow searified seed. I would in 
inoculate the field 
with dirt from a sweet clover pateh.—C. 
\. Bunch, Lakeville, Ind. 


sweet seed to sow on a 


oculate the seed or 


2 A = 
Honey in I wonder if 


Hot Drinks 


any of the 
Gleanings’ readers use break- 
fast cocoa or chocolate as a 
hot drink? I do, and find that honey im- 
proves its flavor wonderfully. Try it. Mix 
u teaspoonful (or to taste) of cocoa and 
as much honey as desired (I use a heap- 
ing spoonful of very thick honey) well to 
until they paste. Then 
nearly fill the cup with boiling water, add 
Chocolate may be 
prepared similarly. Use a good quality of 


gether form a 


cream, and stir well. 


honey you will not be disappointed with 

it.—-C. M. Isaaeson, Middle River, Minn. 
—s A ao 

Honey in At present, am a subscribe 


Diet Reform to two beekeeping journals 

andam thinking of taking an 
other. It’s worth anyone’s time and atten 
tion to read such magazines if he desires 
actual facts about the industry, although, 
[ understand, only about 5 per cent of the 
honey producers are subscribers. No won- 
der the business is lagging behind. Every 
beekeeper who is interested in selling his 
product should not only be a subscriber to 
one or two good journals on the subject, 
but he should also take one or two good 
magazines on diet, such as Good Health, 
Physical Culture, ete., for after all it is 
only through diet reform that we will ever 
be able to influence the masses to con- 
sume more honey. However, before any 
thing worth while can be accomplished 
along this line, the beekeepers themselves 
must become - Emmett 
Baxter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


diet-conseious. 
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David Running recently canvassed the 
beekeepers of his county for funds for the 
American Honey Institute on the basis of 
$1.00 per ton of surplus honey. He se 
cured pledges amounting to $137, which 
represents 137 tons of honey. 

An excellent article on honey as a 
food appeared in the January issue of 
Correct Eating-Strength, a health maga- 
zine published by the Milo Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The article was writ- 
ten by Emma Gray Wallace, and is en- 
titled “The Bee Line to Health.” 

Many important beekeepers’ meetings 
for this among 
Kansas Federation of Beekeep 


are scheduled month, 


which are: 


ers’ Associations, at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Febru- 


ary 4 and 5; Ohio State Beekeepers’ As 
at Ohio State University, Feb 
Empire State Honey Pro 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb 


sociation 
ruary 4, 5 and 6; 


ducers’ Association, 


ruary 5 and 6; annual short course for 
beekeepers at the New York State Col 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., February 9 to 14; short 


course for beekeepers given by the Michi 
gan Agricultural College, February 11 to 
Institute, 
February 9; 


13; Ameriean 
Ontario, 


Honey Toronto, 


Canada, American 
Honey Producers’ League, Toronto, Feb 
ruary 10 to 12; 
Toronto, 


(Apiary Inspectors of 


and ll; 


Southern States Beekeeping Conference, 


America, February 10 
Montgomery, Ala., February 18 and 19. 
The program of the meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League in 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Can 
ada, is as follows: 
Monday, February 9—Annual meeting 
Institute; 
fourth annual honey exhibit; meeting of 


American Honey arranging 
the directors of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association and Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Association. 

Tuesday, February 10 
tration begins; 8:45 a. m., President’s ad 
Dr. M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, 
9:15 a. m., the American Honey 
Prof. Russell H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Michigan; 10 a. m., Possibilities 
a National Honey Week, Malitta D. 
Fischer, Indianapolis, Indiana; 10:45 a. 
m., Report on Work for the Past Year, 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, President, American 
Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Ind; 1:30 


8:30 a. m., regis- 
dre ss, 
Minn.; 


Institute, 


for 


p. m., Studies of the Honey Industry, Dr. 
C. A. Browne, Chief, Chemical and Tech 
nological Research, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C.; 2 p. m., Honey in the 
Dairy Industry, Prof. H. A. Smallfield, 
Guelph, Ontario; 2:30 p. m., Decoloriza 
tion and Utilization of Low Grade Honey, 
Dr. O. M. Morgan, National Research 
Ottawa, Canada; 3 p. m., Phe 
nomenon of Honey Granulation, Prof. E. 
J. Dyce, Guelph, Ontario (Graduate 
School, Cornell University); 3:30 p. m., 
Microbiology of Honey, Dr. A. G. 
head, Dominion Agricultural Bacteriolo 
gist, Ottawa, Canada; 8 p. m., Meeting 
to public. Honey in the Field of 
Nutrition. Speakers, Dr. Hipwell, Toron 
to; Dr. MeKay, Toronto; Dr. Schlutz, Chi 
eago. 

Wednesday, February 11—9 a. m., The 
Trend of Affairs in Beekeeping, Geo. S&S. 
Demuth, Medina, Ohio: 9:45 a. m., De 
velopments in Beekeeping, Morley Pettit, 


Council, 


Loch 


open 


Albany, Georgia; 10:30 a. m., Investiga 
tions in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, 


Senior Apiculturist, Washington, 
11:15 a. 


B. Gooderham, 


mm <3 
m., Wintering Bees in Canada, . 
Dominion Apiarist, Otta 
wa, Canada; 1:30 p. m., Business sessions 
of the Honey 


League, the Apiary Inspectors of Amer 


American Producers’ 
ica, the Ontario Beekeepeers’ Association 
(each of the above organizations will be 
assigned a separate room for this session) ; 
6:15 p. m., Beekeepers’ banquet and pro 
gram of entertainment. 
Thursday, February 12—9 a. m., Ad 
\. W. B. Kjos 
ness, General Manager, Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association, Boise, Ida 
9:45 a. m., Marketing 
Program, James Gwin, Department of Ag 
riculture and Markets, Madison, Wiscon 
sin; 10:30 a. m., Future of the Queen and 
Business, N. C. Jensen, 
Crawford, Miss.; discussion led by Prof. 
L. T. Lloyd, Winnipeg, Man.; 11:15 a. m., 
The Colony’s Influence on Brood Rearing, 
Prof. C. L. Farrar, Amherst, Mass. 1:30 
p. m., The Honeybee’s Span of Life, Prof. 
V. G. Milum, Champaign, Ill; 2:30 p. m., 
Instrumental Insemination of Queen Bees, 
Possibilities, Prof. H. B. 
Disbrowe, Guelph, Ontario; 3:30 p. m., 
meetings of committees; business; 
election and installation of officers. 


dress on Honey Marketing, 


ho; Wisconsin’s 


Bee 


Package 


Progress and 


new 
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Food Department - 
Malitta D. Fischer 








Feeding the Pre-School Child for Health 


Just because your youngster is out of 
babyhood does not mean your watchful 
care should cease. Children of the pre- 
school age must build 
their bodies properly and 
mothers must watch this 
growing period just as 
carefully as the baby pe- 
riod. 

Perhaps of the 
most important tasks of 
the mother is feeding the 
child for health. The 
right habits of eating should be formed 
early, and unless the honey habit is in- 
eluded in the child’s eating habits they 
right habits. The honey habit 
should be a daily habit, too, and before 
giving you a few menus with recipes for 
the youngster from two to five, there are 
concerning children 


one 





are not 


some general rules 
we should know about. 

A good health inheritance is the right 
of every youngster, and as mothers and 
fathers this is the greatest gift we can 
give our children. To have the child grow 
into healthy womanhood 
should be the ideal of every parent. Prob- 
ably you never realized that about one 
third of all American children, from rich 
homes as well as poor, have been found 


manhood or 


to suffer from malnutrition. 

What causes under-nourished children? 
There are different causes, the most im 
portant of which are: The wrong kind of 
food or not enough food; physical defects 
tonsils, adenoids, decayed 
teeth); undernourishment following a se 
vere health habits (not 
enough rest, lack of fresh air, insufficient 
sunshine). 


(diseased 


illness; wrong 


Many parents fail to recognize malnu 
trition just because the child is not acute 
ly ill. This makes this difficulty even more 
Underweight, while not 
proof, is one of the best indications that 
the child is undernourished, since obser 
vations experiments with children 
have that a child of a certain 
height should have a certain weight to 
sustain that height and make him well 
nourished. 

If the child is delicate, lacking in vi- 
tality, fretful, tires easily or 
seems to be lazy, slouches forward with 


serious. entire 


and 
shown 


nervous, 


drooping shoulders and does not seem to 
be able to stand up straight, has flabby 
muscles, and while he never is really sick 
he. never is quite well—any of these 
should help you to readily recognize mal- 
nutrition. 


Simple Good Health Rules 


Just a few good health rules and then 
we will go into this matter of foods for 
the pre-school age which after all is one 
of the most important. 

See that the child (1) has 10 hours of 
sleep each night in a room which has 
plenty of fresh air (Buddy has eleven and 
a day-time nap). (2) Plays outdoors part 
of each day or at least every day possible. 
(3) Observes rules of cleanlines: Washes 
hands and face before meals, brushes teeth 
at least a day (preferably twice, 
morning and night), and has a full bath 
at least twice a week (daily if possible). 
(4) Has one or more bowel 
daily. (5) Drinks at least 6 glasses of 
water every day. (6) Drinks as much milk 
as possible (1 quart daily desirable). (7) 
Eats properly and sufficiently (uses honey 
for entire source of sugars, eats one serv- 


once 


movements 


ing of whole grain cereal, eats leafy vege- 
tables daily, eats several servings of fruit 
daily). (8) Has regular health examina 
tions (doctor and dentist). 

Happiness the Best Appetizer 


Let the children enjoy their meals; they 


will if the food is prepared the honey 
way. Plain food is the best food. Three 
meals a day with an afternoon lunch, 


and regular hours is the simplest pre 
scription for sturdy happy children. Hap 
piness is the best appetizer and it is 
well to let the children talk at the table 
about the events of the day. Such a prae 
tice builds their powers of observation 
and poise, and at the same time, while 
their minds are busy, it is easier for them 
to learn to like and want the foods that 
they should have. It is not advisable to 
children at the table. Praise them 
for eating so well and keep the environ- 
ment and atmosphere just as happy as 
possible. 


seold 


Sometimes, in fact often, children do 
not want to take time to eat. Make them 
understand that they must remain at the 
table a definite than 20 
minutes. It long before they 


time, not less 


will not be 
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will develop the habit of slow eating 
which greatly improves digestion. 

As every mother knows, planning an 
ideal diet for the child is easier than get- 
ting the child to eat it. The child should 
be taught to like the foods he must eat, 
and this is best begun while he is a baby. 
Children learn more quickly by example 
than precept and since they almost al- 
ways copy the habits and manners of their 
elders, it behooves the parents to be care- 
ful in setting them an example. An ex- 
pression of dislike for a certain dish by 
the father will result in a few days in a 
similar prejudice by sonny; and if by 
mother a dislike is voiced when she is 
taking daughter to lunch at the cafeteria. 
daughter will refuse that dish next time 
they are out. 


Satisfy the Craving for Sweets 

Nature intended children to have a 
eraving for sweets, it is not just a eculti- 
vated liking. Certain food elements nec- 
essary in growing children are provided 
by sweets. Youngsters are always asking 
for sweets. Honey is our best natural 
sweet. Of course the sugars in figs, dates 
and fruits are natural and very good ones 
and the pre-school child should have them 
in his diet. 

Every doctor or diet specialist advising 
on a diet for the pre-school child will tell 
you that plenty of food to give the energy 
needed for the work of the 
day should be given the child. All foods 
provide ealories. Sugars (the best of which 
is honey), starches and fats furnish little 


else. 


or “ealories” 


And if honey is the best form of sugar 
why should not our children have it? 
Above all else why should beekeepers give 
their youngsters Look at the 
youngster in this picture. His name is 
3uddy, and all you have to do is to look 
at him to know whether or not his parents 
feed him properly and whether or not 
they observe the good health rules. 

Buddy is almost two and one-half years 
old, having had his second birthday last 
August. He weighed 32 pounds at the time 
this picture was taken, which was shortly 
after his second year. Now he weighs 35 
pounds. How’s that? He never fusses, be- 
haves like a little gentleman when in 
company, and knows how to amuse him 
self. He is the youngest of a family of 
four children, the other three being sis 
ters. His oldest sister is 20, the next 18, 
and the youngest sister is 10. I bring in 
these details to show that this youngster 


sugar? 
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could very easily be a spoiled one, since 
he is the only boy, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the whole family is very 
proud of him. In the majority of such 
cases the youngster is very apt to be spoil- 
ed in food habits and manners. However, 
in this ease Buddy is anything but. 

I was first attracted to this youngster 
at a cafeteria. His mother placed him in 
a high chair and he never moved until 
she came back with the food. She had told 
him just what she was going to do and 
that she was going to get him something 

















Buddy, a honey-fed, two-and-one-half-year-old 
boy, is a picture of glowing health. 


good. That was sufficient for Buddy. He 
had absolute confidence. When she return 
ed, she mixed spinach with mashed pota 
toes and some vegetable soup and placed 
it on a large plate with a whole wheat 
muffin buttered, and gave Buddy a spoon. 
He ate just as nicely as anyone, and never 
stopped until every bit was cleaned up. 
Then he received his ice cream and a glass 
of milk. He smiled as he ate and occasion- 
ally there was a remark on how good it 
tasted. 

His behavior impressed me very much 
for so many times have I seen youngsters 
at a cafeteria and most of the time they 
would say, “I want this,” “I want that,” 
and fussed and fussed if they 


were not 
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allowed to walk along and select their 
own trays. Buddy was not afraid. It was 
a treat, and to him it seemed to be a 
game. It is vital to make everything seem 
like a game to youngsters. Children do 
not know the difference between work and 
play until they have come to recognize 
the standards of those grown up. Take ad- 
vantage of this by calling little tasks 
games and by teaching the youngster 
through the game method to be thoughtful 
of others, you will really be helping all. 
Buddy has a set of alphabet blocks and 
at this every letter. 
That’s game with him, and he 
plays this game well. Then he has a nursery 
book, and through the story hour his par 
ents hold with him, he can now sing 15 
nursery rhymes all the way through. And 
this game! And what a good 
game for mental development. He is al 
lowed to drizzle his own honey sometimes 
And that’s a healthful 


young age can 


say 
anothe: 


is another 


about his cereals. 
game. 


Many Advantages of Honey in Diet 


There’s this much about honey when 
used properly. Food containing honey as 
the sweetening agent satisfies and stimu 
lates the appetite. A ball of honey krisp 
in the afternoon at four would satisfy 


that “hungry feeling” the growing voung 


ster has but would not deaden the desir: 
for food that a 
His appetite 
ever. Custard flavored with honey would 
When 


a child is given sugar candy day in and 


child should have at six. 


would be just as keen as 


not increase his desire for sweets. 


out, his appetite becomes deadened 
that 


day 


and it is only candy or pie or cake 
he ealls for. 

One authority states that highly season 
ed foods should not be 


and when you use large amounts of sugai 


given youngsters, 


in the child’s menu, that is just what you 
are doing. A small amount of honey fla 
vors foods sufficiently. It adds not only 
sweetness but flavor and this means satis 
One 


sugar cakes usually brings a re 


faction. piece of sugar candy o1 
heavy 
quest for another piece and so on. That 
practice is cultivating a wrong type of 


You 
start with the baby and keep him on the 


relative values in food flavors. must 
right schedule all the way through. 
For the this age 


muscle activity is required, and since hon 


youngster of much 
ey is such an energy producing food serv 
ing as fuel for such activity, it is very 
included in the diet 
Remember, 


important that it be 
of every growing youngster 
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too, that in addition honey contributes 
small amounts of phosphoric acid, lime, 
nitrates, sulphates, com 
with salts of This 
adds to the mineral supply for the young 
ster. 

Honey has a slight laxative effect; this 
makes it ideal for the growing youngster. 


carbonates, 


bined lime and iron. 


Honey is known as a mono-saccharide and 
ordinary cane sugar as a di-saccharide. 
Scientists tell us difference is that 
honey is taken into the blood stream very 


one 


soon after it reaches the upper alimen 
tary tract while cane sugar is not ab 
sorbed into the blood stream until it 


reachs the lower coils of the alimentary 
eanal. In these lower cells, the di-saechar 
ide substance is attacked by bacteria and 
ferments causing gasses and other condi 
tions not always pleasantly taken care of. 
That is why honey is always recommend 
ed in eases of disturbed metabolism. 
Why 


metabolism 


wait until disturbed 
Start 


the two-vear-old as in the ease 


should we 
oceurs? right in with 


of Buddy 


Give your youngsters the best in food 
clean, fresh and first grade milk, fresh 
eggs and butter, first grade, sound and 


ripe vegetables and fruit, and the finest 
flavored honey. If must be 
ticed, the child’s food should be the 
item to feel it. 

A sample of the feeding schedule Bud 


economy prac 


last 


dy’s mothe follows. Everything is 


uses 


honey sweeten d tapioca, rice, ge lati i 


bread, or custard puddings. They need not 


be ealled honey this and honey that but 
just be sure that honey is in these combi 
nations. Use just enough to make the dis 
palatable and not too sweet. Any “too 


sweet” dish spoils one’s appreeh tion of 
food. 


Feeding Schedule—-Two to Five Years 


Food—7 or 8 a. m. Milk, 8 ounces. Pour part 
over cereal, 4 to 6 tablespoonfuls, Cereal with 
1 or 2 tablespoonfuls honey. Cream, 1 to 2 ta 


blespoonfuls. Toast, 1 slice with butter, % cube 
(may increase to % cube at 4 years). Bacon, 2 
slices (3 slices may be given at 4 years). Orange 
juice, 4 tablespoonfuls. Variations—Milk and 
honey drinks orange krispy bread, egg 
1 coddled, poached or scrambled, honey grape 
fruit, tomato juice or diluted lemon juice, baked 
apple 

12 noon 
blespoonful 
canned vegetables 
fuls at 4 years) 
cube (may 
Fresh fruits (% 
pear, % 


honey 


Milk, 6 
each of 


ounces. Vegetables, 1 ta 
two, of cooked fresh or 
(Increase to 2 tablespoor 
Bread, 1 slice with butter, % 
increase to cube at 4 
apple 1 peach, 1 
grapefruit, orange or banana), tea b 
cuit l or 2 Variations Vegetable oup, ¢ 
macaron 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls, dé 
pending on age; lamb chop (1) seraped stea! 
% to % pat at 4 year fish, chicken, lan 
or beef roast (1 slice); toast; any simple dé 
sert (gelatin pudding, custard, cornstarch pud 
ding, tapioca, rice pudding, junket, 2 table 

(Continued on page 119.) 


1 years 


plum 


ounces 
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Beginners who already have their colo- 
nies of bees have quite an advantage over 
those who do not, in that they will learn 
many things in taking care of their colo- 
iies by observing them occasionally dur 
ing the winter. This is especially true in 
the South where the hives ean be opened 
ind the housekeeping activities of the 
months. 


during the winter 


Even in the North, the beginner who is 


bees studied 


wintering his colonies of bees for the first 
Time, 
little 


will learn many useful things by a 
careful observation during winter. 


Care of Colonies During February 


that were in condition 


last fall, having plenty of honey and a 


Colonies good 
large number of bees, require practically 
no attention this month. In the South the 
bees become active and in most localities 
they will rear considerable brood during 
this month. In many southern localities 
they will gather nectar and pollen from 
the flowers, which greatly stimulate their 
activities in brood rearing. As brood rear- 
ing increases, colonies use surprisingly 
large amounts of honey, so that in the 
South it is well to check the stores fre- 
quently to be sure that the colonies do 
not run short of food. A good rule to fol 
low is to be sure that noné of the colo- 
nies have less than 10 or 15 pounds of 
honey at any time during the spring. Any 
that have less should be fed sugar syrup, 
as deseribed in this department last 
month. 


In the North little 
honey in February. They sometimes begin 


the bees use but 


brood rearing on a very limited seale this 


month, but if in normal condition they 


usually wait until March or even early 
April before they begin rearing brood. 
Therefore, there is not much danger of 


starvation this month unless the colonies 
vere poorly supplied with honey last fall. 


It sometimes happens that so many 
bees accumulate near the entrance 
that they close it and thus imprison the 


colony. Usually, strong colonies are able 


le ad 


to keep the entrance clear of dead bees 
even during cold weather, and if there is 
an occasional day that is warm enough 
for the bees to fly, they then carry out 
the dead bees. If entrances become closed 
with dead bees or by ice ‘from a sleet 
storm, they should be opened. 


Importance of Winter Flights 


It is important that bees have an op 
portunity for flight every few weeks if 
their honey stores are not of the best 
quality. Sometimes when bees are con 
fined to their hives for a long time and 
their indi 
gestible matter, the bees become extreme 
die off rapidly 
their colons become distended by the ac 
cumulation of matter. This 
condition sometimes becomes so bad that 


honey contains considerable 


ly restless and because 


indigestible 


the suffering bees, unable to fly from the 
hive, will spot the hive around the en 
trance with feces. The only remedy for 
weather suitable for a 
flight. Fortunately, in 
colder climates, where bees are confined 
to their several months at a 
time, the honey usually contains less in- 
digestible matter than in middle latitudes 
and in the South. Colonies in the extreme 
northern tier of states and in Canada sup 
plied with good without 
cleansing flights five 
months or more without injury, while if 


this condition is 
good cleansing 


hives for 


stores can go 


sometimes for 


the stores contain considerable indigestible 
matter, the bees would die miserably after 
only a month or two of confinement. 
Even with the best of stores, it is well 
to have the hives located where the sun 
will shine on them during the middle of 
the day, so that when a day sufficiently 
warm come, take a 
cleansing flight. Protection from strong 
winds also helps by permitting the bees 
to fly on warmer days and thus secure 


does the bees can 


the benefits of a good cleansing flight. 
Some prefer to have the 
south to encourage 


hives 
flights 
the winter stores contain much indigesti- 
ble matter. 


facing 


winter when 


On the other hand, where winters are 
mild, the bees are inclined to be too aetive 
for best wintering. If they are able to 
fly every few days they begin brood rear 
ing, wear themselves out more rapidly, 
and consume more honey than they would 
if less active. Bees often fly when the 
weather is too cold for safe flight and 
many become chilled so they are not able 
to return to their hives. Sometimes many 
bees are lost by dropping into the snow 
when the sun is bright, but if the colonies 
are strong such losses do not injure them 


to any measurable extent. 
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Transmission of Disease Through Package Bees 

Question.—-| have heard that American foul 
brood may be transmitted in package bees, 
even though the apiary in which the bees were 
produced is supposed to have been inspected. Is 
this correct ’—-L. H. Wagner, New York. 


Answer.—-So far as is known, American 
foul brood can not be transmitted through 
package bees when the packages are pro- 
visioned with sugar syrup, as practically 
all of them are now, and when the dis- 
that the bees are confined 
to the cages for at least two or three days. 
Even if bees from badly-diseased colo- 
nies were shaken into cages and shipped 
to a distant point, the disease would not 
be transmitted, since the bees are appar- 
ently able to rid themselves of the germs 
of American foul brood after being con- 
fined in cages two days or more. Of course, 
if such bees were installed on combs the 
next day after being caged, the disease 
would be transmitted. In addition to this, 
there is but little American foul brood in 
the South where most package bees are 
produced, and the inspectors in the pack- 
age-bee localities are watching this mat- 
ter carefully to prevent the shipping of 
bees from apiaries where the disease is 
present. 
Sealed Covers or Absorbent Covers 

Question.—lIn packing bees for winter, should 
the cover be left on the hive or should it be 
taken off and the top of the hive covered with 
cloth of some kind, then packing material placed 
on top of this’—Thomas Brayton, Michigan 

Answer.—There is considerable dis- 
agreement among beekeepers regarding 
sealed covers and upward absorption. If 
the hives are not packed well enough to 
keep the temperature within the hive 
above the dew point, there would be con- 
densation when sealed covers are used. 
Therefore, in cold localities some bee- 
keepers prefer to take off the cover, put 
on a canvass or burlap cover, then place 
the packing above. This provides an up 
per absorbent to carry away the moisture. 
We are that in your 
locality, sealed covers will give good re- 
sults, provided the bees are well packed 
and located in a protected place. If you 
find so much condensation of moisture 
within the hive that the combs become 
moldy, you can help matters by opening 
the escape hole in the inner cover and 
covering it with burlap or some other por- 
ous material. In many western localities 
where bees are wintered in single-walled 
hives, a porous covering is necessary, 


tance is such 


inclined to believe 


since otherwise the inside of the hives 
would become wet from moisture given off 
by the bees and condensing within the 
hive. 

Position of Combs in Relation to Entrance 

Question.—-Am I right or wrong in the opin 
ion that bees build their combs crosswise of 
the entrance when permitted to build them as 
they please !—-Elmer S. Roach, Illinois 

Answer.—Apparently the bees have no 
rule regarding this. If you will examine 
colonies in box hives you will find that 
the combs are sometimes built crosswise 
of the entrance and at other times the 
other way. More often they are quite 
crooked extending in different directions. 
No general rule regarding the direction 
of the combs has ever been discovered. 


Stopping Fermentation in Honey 
Question.—At what temperature are the 
yeasts destroyed in honey! We have a few cans 
of honey that is fermenting and we wish to 
stop fermentation and keep it to feed to the 
bees in the spring.—Louis Rackow, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—Heating honey to 140° Fahr- 
enheit is said to be sufficient to stop fer- 
mentation. Some advise heating to only 
125° to 130°, but since you expect to feed 
this honey back to the bees in the spring, 
it may be well to make a sure thing of it 
by heating to 140° or even to 160°, then 
cooling it quickly to prevent scorching. 

Dark Streak of Honey at Top of Can 

Question.—What causes honey in cans tre- 
quently to have a dark streak around the top, 
and what would the analysis of this darkened 
honey show !—F. W. Gravely, New York. 

Answered by Dr. E. F. Phillips.—The 
best information that I can get on this 
is that the tannic acid of some honeys act 
on the iron of the can, causing the for- 
mation of ferric tannate. This action 
seems to be worst in honeys containing 
tannin, such as buckwheat 
honey, although when present in buck 
wheat honey it does not show up as clear 
ly as with lighter honeys where the color 


considerable 


contrast is stronger. The fault seems to 
lie in improper tinning of the cans, or 
rather in the fact that in soldering the 
tin coating is broken or removed, leaving 
the iron exposed to the action of the hon 
ey. This is the reason primarily why the 
better five-pound pails are coated with 
lacquer. I do not know that this is ever 
done with the 60-pound tins, but it is just 
as important there as anywhere. I pre- 
sume it is inevitable in making cans that 
the tin coating shall be broken, and to 
some extent the same is true of the lac- 
quer coating; but unless these two coat- 
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ings break at the same place, no harm 
can come to the honey contained in the 
vessel. I presume that there is no impor- 
tant reason why some of the other acids 
of honey might not act on the iron, but 
so far as I am aware, tannic acid is the 
only one that has been found to be the 
culprit. Most of the acids of honey are 
weak acids, so that their action would be 
small, 


Honey from Diseased Colonies Not Injurious 
Question.—Is honey stored by a colony hav- 
ing American foul brood injurious to people !— 
G. H, Mackey, Ohio. 
Answer.—No. Such honey is perfectly 


safe as food for human beings. It is only 
when a large number of spores causing 
American foul brood are fed to growing 
larvae of the honeybees that they are in- 
jurious. These organisms apparently do 
not even injure adult bees in any way. 
Jumbo Hive Compared with Standard 

Question.—Do colonies in Jumbo hives pro- 
duce more honey than colonies in other sizes? 
How about swarm control?!—aA. E. Good, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Answer.—Under proper management 
for each type of hive, there is practically 
no difference in the amount of honey pro- 
duced. Some beekeepers prefer the Jumbo 
size, but the great majority prefer the 
standard Langstroth size. If the colo- 
nies are confined to a single story until 
the beginning of the main honey flow be- 
fore giving additional room, swarming 
may come on a little later in the Jumbo 
hive than in the standard Langstroth 
hive, but our experience indicates that 
when properly managed there will be 
about as much trouble from swarming in 
one type of hive as in the other. Either 
hive can be enlarged indefinitely at will 
simply by adding supers. 

Shaking Treatment for American Foul Brood 

Question Vill shaking bees that have Amer- 
ican foul brood and putting them into a clean 
hive having frames with narrow strips of foun 
dation eliminate the disease?—-M. C. Thomp- 
son, Oregon 3 é 

Answer.—Yes, provided the work is 


carefully done. Too many operators are 
careless especially in disposing of the 
combs which is the most important part 
in the treatment. Where there are only a 
few diseased colonies, the safest and most 
economical method of disposing of the 
combs is to burn them immediately on a 
hot fire in a pit, then after the combs and 
honey have been completely burned, cov- 
ering the ashes with dirt. However, when 
colonies are shaken as you describe they 
sometimes swarm out the next day, and 
if they should enter another hive there 
would be danger of the disease being 
transmitted to the healthy colony. 
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Sweet Clover on Waste Land 
Question.—Is there any way that I can broad- 
cast Hubam sweet clover on hilly land that is 
too steep and rough to plow or harrow, and 
get results? There is a sprinkling of white 
clover, alsike clover and red clover on this land. 
—Roy E. Catlin, Ohio. 


Answer.—It is quite difficult to get a 
stand of sweet clover by sowing the seed 
on sod. However, if the sod is not too 
heavy, you may be able to get a fair 
growth by sowing unhulled seed now, thus 
giving an opportunity for the seed to be 
worked down to the ground by freezing 
and thawing. The chances would be much 
better if you could tear up the sod to 
some extent, at least, by means of a dise 
or harrow. In your locality it may also 
be necessary to lime the soil in order to 
obtain a thrifty growth of Hubam. 


Clarifying Beeswax 
Question.—Please tell me how to clarify bees- 
wax to be exhibited at the fair.—Clarence R. 
Owen, Oklahoma. 


Answer.—Wax may be clarified by 
melting a large amount, then holding it 
just above the melting point for 24 hours 
or longer. This allows the particles of 
foreign matter to separate by settling. 
By chopping the wax into small pieces, 
placing the pieces into a tank or wash 
boiler having two or three inches of wa- 
ter in the bottom, applying only enough 
heat to melt the wax completely, and 
finally wrapping the boiler in blankets 
and keeping it in a warm room until the 
next day, the wax will usually be well 
clarified. The clean wax can then be dip- 
ped off by sinking the dipper into it, al- 
lowing it to run in without disturbing the 
sediment below. It can then be poured 
into molds of whatever shape desired. 


Removing Combs Containing Cells of American 
Foul Brood 

Question.—In one of my colonies I found a 
comb containing about a dozen cells of Ameri- 
ean foul brood. I could not find a single cell in 
any of the other combs. I removed the dis 
eased comb and have examined the colony twice 
since and found no disease. Is there a chance 
that the disease will not show up again in this 
colony, or will it appear again next spring when 
heavy brood-rearing takes place?’—-L. R. Ford, 
North Carolina. 


Answer—There is, of course, a chance 
that American foul brood will not reap- 
pear in this colony, but this chance is 
small indeed compared with the chances 
of reappearing next spring. A few experi- 
menters have reported the elimination of 
American foul brood from a colony of 
bees by removing the comb containing 
the first few diseased cells found, or even 
by cutting out the diseased cells, but, ex- 
cept for experimental purposes, the risk 
of spreading disease in this way is so 
great that it ean not be recommended. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


sertion. 


PUUOUTLADALA SEAL ANDOU EEL 


Ref- 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


Hee 





HONEY FOR SALE 


OOEEEEMAnHereRHeMEEL LN ene eHNEroONECOONseoouaoeponeHOtONE eecenennseneinnennen 


‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality ‘clover honey. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

CLOVER HONEY, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Leslie A. Davis, Grover Hill, O 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn, 





FOR SALE—White clover comb, 4%x4%x 
1% sections. C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 
STEWART’S honey. Sample and prices free. 


Henry Stewart, » Proph tstown, Ill. 

CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

CHOICE white clover extracted honey, any 


quantity. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Delicious table honey in barrels. 





P. W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 

CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 60-Ib. 
eans. ©. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, me me 

FOR SALE—Olover extracted honey. Case 
or carload. Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa. 

1930 CROP | finest white clover extracted 


honey. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 


~ CLOVER honey, also light amber, any quan- 
tity. Cloverdale Honey Co., Rock Port, Mo. 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


WHITE clover Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona 
Iowa. 


~ HONEY— 
clover, 60-lb 


N 





extracted honey. 
Kaiona Honey Co., 


extracted white 
Burtis, Marietta, 


New York State 
ean, $6.00. J. G. 


any quantity 
New 


HONEY FOR SALE, 
The John G. Paton Co., 
York City. 

OHIO’S finest extracted whi‘e clover honey. 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—FExtra 


any kind, 
230 Park Ave., 





choice white clover hon 


ey. case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St New York City. 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—Three cars white and light am 





ber in 60-lb.. 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il 
FOR SALE—A-1 diamond clear clover ex- 


tracted honey. 
pounds, 


new crop, $9.00 per case, 120 


Virgil Weaver, Moville, Ia. 





white clover- 


E. G. Kyte, 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 6c lb.; 
basswood blend, 8c, in 60-lb. cans. 
Emporium, Pa 





TON or more of honey, 6%c. John Sueper, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

WHITE clover comb, fancy and No. 1. F. 
B Sherman, _Edgerton, Wis. 

FANCY white comb “honey, write for price. 
W. L. Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 


LOWER prices on comb and extracted hon- 


ey. Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in 60-lb. cans 
and 5-lb. pails. J. W. Grady, Orchard, Park, 
N. Y 
RASPBERRY blend, 60-lb. cans, 2 in case, 
$9.60; 5-lb. pails, case, $5.50. Grant Watts, 
Boyne City, Mich. 


COMB HONEY—Revelation wrapped. Write 
I. 





for prices on case, carrier or carload. B. 
Evans, Windom, Minn. ; ‘ 

FOR SALE—White clover honey, 9c per Ib., 
in 60-lb. cans. 12 5-lb. pails, $7.25. Sample, 15c. 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

WHITE clover-basswood honey in new 60- 
Ib. cans, by case, 7c; ton lots, 6%c, f. 0. b. 
Theresa. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. 1 # 

50 cases of buckwheat honey, $7.50 case, 
f. o. b. Schenectady. Quality Bie | Wm 


H. Keyser, 242 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Bulk comb and extracted hon- 


ey, clover and light amber. Best quality. Big 
cut in prices. Fred E. Hyde, New Canton, IIl. 


FINE white clover in sixties or five-lb. pails; 
also some good amber table honey and sev- 
eral cans capping-melter honey. Reasonably 
priced Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind. 


FOR SALE—White clover basswood extract- 
ed honey in new 60-lb. cans, case lots, 7%c. 
Write for prices on quantity lots. Samples free. 
E. E. Hutchins, 39 George St., Massena, N. hs 


NO. 1 clover comb honey, w rapped, $3.75 5 pe r 
case, Clover-basswood blend in new 60s, 7c Ib 
Also buckwheat in 60’s and 160-Ib. kegs, 6Y%e 
per Ib. Car lots or less. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
N. Y 


FANCY white comb honey, heavy weight 
$4.50 per case; No. 2 white, $2.50 per case 
mixed chunk comb. $2.00 per case. Above prices 
for six-case lots. N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue 


Ohio 


1930 fine white honey in 5-lb. tins and bar 
rels; also very choice amber, about 80% alfalfa 
and 20% goldenrod in new 60-Ib. tins and bar- 
rels. Julius Johannsen, FE. Sixth St., Pt. Clin 
ton, Ohio 

EXTRA fine 

%ec: ton. &e 
per case. Buy 
New York State clover honey. 
Holcomb, _ = 


~ FOR SAL E—Bottled “honey, put | up in “8 0Z., 
12 oz., and 16 oz. glass bottles and pint and 
quart glass jars. Also fancy buckwheat, amber 
and white comh. Write for nrices. Carlton D, 
Howard, 50 Lafayette Ave,, Geneva, N, Y. 


“water white extracted honey, 
Heavy fancy white comb, $4.00 
here if you want some beautiful 
Howard Grimble 
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CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend and amber ex- 


tracted honey. Leroy R. Bradley, Meridian, 
NY 

FOR SAI.E—Northern Michigan white hon 
ey in 120-lb. cases. Ralph Lenosky, East Jor- 
dan, Mich 

HONEY Clover-basswood in 60-lb. cans, 
we Ib buckwheat, 6%c. Wendell Botsford, 
Horse heads, N. Y 

FINE quality clover-basswood extracted, 8c; 


buckwheat, 7« New cans, cases. A. Wilson, 
liammond, N. Y. 
BUCKWHEAT comb honey and car of ex 


tracted ilso white and amber in 60's. H be 


Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

CHOICE clover and basswood blend extract 
ed honey in sixties: also light amber. Leland 
Farnsworth Davis on, Mich. 

CHOICH erysts ‘tal ¢ clear extracted 
ver honey Also nice clear amber. 
(piaries Howell Michigan. 


FOR SALE——New York State light honey of 


white clo 


Woodland 


finest quality, 9c per Ib., in 60-lb. cans. Sam 
ple, I5e. H. J. Avery, Katonah, N. Y 
EXTRACTED clover-basswood and _ buck- 


wheat, 9 lightly discolored clover, 7c, in new 
60 Merrill Bee & Honey Co., Muncy, Pa 


NEW crop clover basswood blend honey pack 


ed in new 60-Ib. cans. Write for prices. Sample 
10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, Lowa, Route 4 
HONEY FOR SALE—Clover-basswood ex 


blend, case lots, 7%c; ton lots, 
sample. Roy ©. Cole, Newport, 


tracted honey 
if Write for 
N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—Michigan finest white clover 
honey, in new cans and cases. Sample, 15c. C 
KE. Glover, 1502 Stockbridge Ave., Kalamazoo, 
Mich 


OUR fifty-second annual honey crop now 
ready. A case or a car of Michigan clover ex 
tracted honey in new 60's. J. N. Harris, St 
Loui Mich 


FOR SALE—Clover-basswood extracted hon 
ey. case lots, 8c. Write for prices on quantity 
1r car lots. Leroy C. Keet, 1003 Leray St., Wa 
tertown, N. Y¥ 


CLOVER 
and cases 
ey in kegs and cans 


BASSWOOD blend in new cans 
‘arlots or less, also buckwheat hon 
Sample on request. B. B 


Coggshall, Groton, N 
FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey put up in 60 
Ib. tin cans, granulated also bottled clover 


honey put up in all standard size containers 
F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N ; 

FANOY white comb, $4.00 case, in carriers 
of 6 cases. White clover extracted or clover 


hasewood blend, &8%ec: amber, 7c, in 60-Ib 
cans, OC. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 
FOR SALE ; A.No. 1 white clover basswood 


per case. State 
Leonard 


blend extracted honey, 120 Ibs 
euantity wanted and I will quote price 
S Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 
RASPBERRY HONEY—In new 60-Ib. cans, 
for lle a Ib. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or ex 
postnaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by 


press . 
mail. 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich — 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 


HONEY. also section honey, nice white stock 


securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 

COMB—CHUNK—EXTRACTED HONEY, in 
eases: 10 sizes glass, 2%, 5, 10 Ib. pails and 


60-lb. tins. Better times at hand. Make $$$$$ 
using and selling our sweet line and products 
$50.000.00 sales last year. Free special plain 
or electric combination display case with orders 
Write for illustrated wholesale price list. etc 
The Griswold Honey Company, Madison, O 
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NEW YORK State 
ey, buckwheat and 
81ze packages 
A. I. Root Co 
Syracuse, N. Y 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend, also. straight 
buckwheat, and some mild buckwheat, that is 
blended with sweet clover. All of superior qual 
ity, packed in 60-lb. cans. Earl Rulison, R. D 
1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

FOR SALE 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each——extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and ligh 
imber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
1. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-30 W 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


comb and extracted hon 
clover, any quantity, all 
Five-pound pails our specialty 
of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 





See 


"HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE 
ey-producing friends 
following from the 


NOTE—AIll our hon 
should take note of the 
‘*Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer’s 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 


ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’ 

WANTED—Car lots of honey . State quan- 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample. 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles 
Calif 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 


lowest cash price for same. J 
mingham, Mich 


S Bulkley, Bir 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co Pecrl 


and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
eum annuuennitt | F nnn F sien 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—75 ten-frame comb-honey su 
pers, nearly new. Bargain at 60c each E 


Adams, Earlville, Il 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for bees or supplies 
New 600-egg Bucke ye inc ubator. Write Maurice 
Shutts, Merrill, N 


MAKE queen introduction 
SAFIN cage by mail 
atham, Norwichtown 


TWO-FRAME reversible extractor for sal 
or exchange for clover honey. R. M. Apitzsch 
tox 104, Hollidays Cove, W. Va 

THREE 25:lb. boxes Dadant’s wired four 
dation, size 8 9-16x16%. One or more boxes 
60c Ib. Roland Harnick, Shepherd, Mich 


COMB FOUNDATION—Note these low prices 
on 20-Ib. lots: Medium brood, 54c; thin se 
tion, 60« Can furnish the new 
foundation. Wax worn, at lowest rates 
Robinson, Mayville, N 


BEST quality bee sostina 
prompt shipment 
quest We 


SURE One 
25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Conn 


E. s 


attractive price 
Illustrated catalog upon ré 
takes beeswax in trade for bee sur 


nlies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso 
Denver, Colo 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages Root quality bee supplies both comt 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 


Write us or drive over M 
of Detroit, Hamilton Bee 
Mich 


58, fifty miles nort! 
Supply Co., Almont 





non-sagging 





Be 
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February, 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


sennnecannene ' see 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMB. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 

MU AULUALEL AOA unit 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


seeneeconeonns 














if advertised for 
guaran- 
guaran 


WHOLE colonies of bees, 
sale in these columns, must either be 
teed free from disease, or, if not so 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


GROOM’S bright yellow Italian queens will 
please you. Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo, 


WRITE for very low prices on package bees 





and queens. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 
TESTED Italian ‘queens, $1.00 each; 12 for 
$10.00. Ship now anywhere. D. W. Howell, 


Shellman, Ga. 


A CARD will 





bring circular of our high- 


grade queens at utility prices. R. Stearns, 

Wharton, Texas. - 
SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian queens 

throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 


A\PIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 


~ NUCLEUS at two-thirds 1930 prices; 500 to 


offer. No disease. Everything guaranteed. Cren- 
shaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. . 
~ PACKAGE BEES—For April and May de- 


livery. Write for price, guarantees, etc. The 
Crowville Apiaries, Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 

1931 Caucasian queens from best imported 
breeders. Price list and circular on “a 


Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala., Rt. 


~ MY price on package “bees is lower than last 
year. Let me tell you about it. R. V. Stearns, 
WwW harton, Texas. 


BEES—If you are buying package bees or 
queens in the spring it would pay you to get 
my prices. H. E. Graham, Box 735, Cameron, 
Texas. 


FOR S AL E TW IN-DEL QU AL ITY Q QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 


500 LBS. OF BEES flew away last year be- 
eause too cold in North to receive them. Better 
have given them away, even though high bred 
Italians. Write for particulars. Dr. Stiles, P. O. 
Box 422, Houston, Tex. 

DON’ 7. get stung. Use our high quality Cau- 
casian bees, and get an increased production 
without the pain of bee stings. Get our circular 


before placing your order. Select untested 
queens, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Caucasian Bee 
Company, Repton, Ala. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt shipment 
beginning May 1. Two-pound package without 
queen, $2.50; three-pound, $3.50. Add price of 
queen if wanted. Choice hardy Italian queens, 
$1.00: 10 for $9.00: safe arrival guaranteed. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds 
ville, Pa. 


HIGH quality Italian bees, full weight, and 
prompt service is what you will get if you place 
vour order with me for package bees or queens. 
No order too small to be appreciated, or too 
large for us to handle. Two-pound packages 
with queens, $2.50 each. Three-pound packages, 
$3.50 each. Select untested Italian queens, 75c 
each. P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 
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GOLDEN 
~ £7 7 


and three-banded bees and young 
queens, 1 to 10 three-pound packages, 
four-pound packages, $4.25; five pounds 
on 2 frames, $5.25. Book now for these low 
prices. Fix your shipping date. Write for other 
size packages. Cloverland Apiary, D. A. Coin 
con, Prop., Hamburg, La. 

LIGHT 3-banded bees and queens, 3 Ilbs., 


with queen, on frame brood and honey, 10 or 
more, $3.25 each; 5 Ibs. on two frames, with 


queen, $5.10 each. Write for ge pack- 
ages. Government health certificate, safe de 
livery guaranteed. 15% with order. Central 


Louisiana Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 


DAY’S S golden queens and | bees are the best. 
Prices for 1931: Untested, any number, 75c 
each; $60 per 100. These queens are still the 
big bright hustling kind—ones that are guaran- 
teed to please you. Two-frame nuclei or two- 
pound packages with queens, $3.00 each; 10 
or more, $2.75 each. Health certificate with 
each package. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES—High grade 3-banded 
young Italian bees and queens for spring de- 
livery on comb or combless package with sugar 
syrup. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 
and have set prices to meet hard times. My bees 
are finest quality, capturing premium at State 


Fair. Some free packages with all good-sized 
order. Don't buy before you write me. 
Voineche, Bunkie, La 

~ $3. 25—3-Ib. pkg. on a frame of honey and 
brood with a young Italian queen introduced 
in package before leaving; 25 or more pkgs., 
$3.10 each; a 5-lb. package on two standard 


frames of brood ‘end honey with a select tested 
queen, $5.25 each. Guarantee safe delivery. 
Government health certificate, satisfaction, ship 
on date agreed. Send 10% down. Ship via ex- 
press only. Season opens April 5, Liberty Api- 
ary. C. A. Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 

PECAN GROVE APIARIES—TI am offering 
light 3-banded Italian bees for the season of 
1931. Prices to suit hard times. 2-lb. pkg. with 
voung untested queen, with frame of honey and 
brood, $3.00: 3-lb. pkg. with voung untested 
queen, with frame of honey and brood, $3.50 
Special package—3-lb. pkg. with 2 frames of 
honey and brood with young untested queen, 
$4.00. Am offering a 10-frame colony with a 
factory-made hive of cypress, top and bottom, 
with beautiful Italian bees and young queen in 
colony for $6.50. Guaranteed full weight and 
safe arrival; also health certificate. 10% books 
your order. All bees replaced with bad order 
report, signed by express agent. H. H. Borde- 
lon, Prop., Marksville, La., Box 96. 


SOME of the larger “and better package bee 
producers add a half pound extra bees to each 
package and then charge, say $3.50, for the 
two-pound size, and likely they are worth the 
price as their customers keep coming back to 
them year after year. Listen to Townsend! 
‘Townsend's dollars go further.’ Here is 
the package you have been waiting for. An 
eight-ounce oversize two-pound combless pack- 
age with untested queens—-now, listen——with 
an additional 10% to cover shrinkage in transit, 
and you do not have to pay the larger price. 
Just 


book your order with Townsend and he 
will buy this mammoth package for you for 
only $2.75 each. ‘‘Townsend’s dollars go fur- 
ther.’’ Health certificate. Safe delivery cuaran 
teed. Shipments go by express, direct to you 
from one of my breeders in the South. Book 
your order now. E. D. Townsend, Northstar, 


Michigan. 
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BEES WANTED 





WANTED—Package bees and colonies, any 
quantity. Albert Downing, 195 Yonge St., To- 
ronto, Canada 

WANTED—Large apiary on shares, Wiscon 
sin or Michigan. Experienced. Arnt Arneson, 
Route 2, Utica, Michigan 
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WANTED—50 to 250 colonies of bees on 
shares or cash rent, in north central states. 
Harmon Bosch, Sparta, Michigan. 


TWO bee men in southern package belt wish 
buy large bee outfit in midwestern clover 
Gleanings, Box 71, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY on contract, or rent on 


to 


belt 








shares, 190 to 200 colonies of bees with sup- 
plies. Have had 10 years’ successful experience. 
In good clover-basswood location. References 
furnished. Rev. C. G. Langley, St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin 

WANTED —500 or more colonies of bees to 
work on shares. We have plenty of finances, 
help, twenty years’ experience as modern bee 
keepers, and an extensive well-established hon 
ey market. Would prefer locations in Red or 
Missouri River Valley. Gleanings, Box 85, Me- 
dina, Ohio 
" 

BEE SUPPLIES WANTED 

WANTED 125 10-frame clean extracting 
combs and bodies. B. Everard, Northbrook, 
Il] 

WANTED—25 10-frame hives, complete, 
food chambers and 75 section supers. R. E 
Pieree, Sorento, Ill 
mili 

TO EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE—Root 10-inch foundation mill, 
Hershiser wax press, for honey or wax, Spen- 
cer Baird, Fayetteville, N. Y 

WANTED—To exchange roots of rare 
beautiful peonies for packages of bees 
queens. Send for descriptive list. James 


and 
and 
Ww 





sain, 166 Spencer St., Marion, 0. 
muilit Te 
SITUATION WANTED 
WANTED—-Apiary position for 1931; nine 
years’ experience; reasonable wages; good ref 


erences 


Harlan Teager, Tollesboro, Ky. 


SINGLE man, 22, with six years’ experience, 


would consider taking bees on shares; but pre 
fer working with or under the guidance of 
owner. Best of references, Carl Shrum, Quincy 


Kansas 
TL TT 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—-A 
beekeeping, for 
Idaho 
QUALIFIED beekeeper, steady position, state 
full particulars of self. Sherman Whitney, Rt 
2, Puyallup, Washington 
WANTED 


young man who wants to learn 
1931. R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen 


Reliable young man with good 


habits and some experience, to work with bees, 
and a little farming. Board and room furnished 
State wages. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Cen 
ter, N. Y¥ 


WANTED—aA young man of good health and 
habits for general beekeeping work. Board and 
lodging provided. Give reference, experience, 
age, weight, height and wages expected. Archie 
L. Coggshall, R. R. 8, Ithaca, N. Y 


WANTED—-Young man with clean habits for 
the coming bee season. Some experience, state 
personal quvalifications and wages, board and 
room furnished. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 


WANTED—-Single young energetic men of 
clean, good habits, with farm training, for 1931 
season, to assist in extracted honey production 
running up to five car loads in good seasons. 
Modern methods practiced with up-to-date equip 
ment throughout. Particulars on request. The 
Hofmann Apiaries, Janesville, Minn 


‘ 
‘ 
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WISH to correspond with man interested in 
honey production, where can work on farm 


expand my apiary in Illinois. Dave Miller, Box 
145, St. Charles, Ill 
‘ MOM ML 


HONEY PLANTS 


Wnt 





VITEX trees for sale, 30 to 36 inch trees 
50c postpaid. State inspected. Joe Stallsmith 
Kans 


Galena, 





minut wuunneanan uu. 
CANDY SCHOOL 
BIG PROFITS IN HOME MADE CANDIES 
Turn your kitchen into a candy shop—candy 
costs 14c—sells for 60c a lb. Almost no cash 
capital needed. Make at home, sell to stores 
Ladies or men. Practical money-making plan 


taught (by mail) 
cessful experience 
let explains. 


27 
eof 


by merchants 35 years’ suc 
We furnish tools. Free book 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. L 
2 Washington, D. C 


FREE EXTRACTOR 


WOT HN 


ROOT COLUMN 





(A free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capocity.) 

FOR SALE 
sible honey 


-Root 8-frame automatic, rever 
extractor, with 9%-inch baskets 
This machine has had but little use and is in 
excellent condition. Price, $50.00. John M. Os 
born, Box 2, Buffalo, Wyoming. 


PUDRELIELTTLENANONUNADAN TEU ENL STUNT EAE EATEN TA ENEAOENTAT EN AA UN AENEL EAN ENA AANA ANNAN LUNA 


Gaspard’s 
Seems ond Geek 


We appreciate vour past business and 
solicit your queen, nucleus and packag: 
business for this season. Also have a spe 
cial package for orchard growers, known 
as early-builder. Price low, 
Write list. 


prompt ser 


vice. for 


J. 


price 


L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. 





PACKAGE BEES 


The reliablk Shaw 
stock. Bees that get the honey 
the disadvantages of viciousness 
are kind and gentle at all times 
for ORCHARDS. 

guarantees Purely 
weight live young 
ease and prompt shipment 
that conforms to conditions. 
A 2-lb. package with queen 
A 3-lb. package with queen 

Booking your orders now 
posit will assure your getting 
you want them 


SHAW & RAMSEY 
LOREAUVILLE - - LOUISIANA 


Italian 
without 
They 
Just the 


line-bred 


bees 
We 
full 


mated 


bees 


queens 
of dis 


price 


ree 


At a 


bees 
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COMB HONEY OR EXTRACTED 


(Continued from page 90.) 
ly in the solution of the marketing prob- 
ems. In all probability extracted honey OU 
will continue to be the main form of pro- 


duetion. The beekeepers who apply busi 





ness methods will readily select that sys Just wind and snow and cold and lum- 
tem which will show the greatest profit. ber vard and there aint nothin more for 
Amherst, Mass. me and Ab to say afore next spring comes. 





This just orful straight work in the wind 
takes the ambishon all out of us except 
as friends keep writin for us to keep a 
stiff upper lip and never mind the wind. 
If they could stop the wind it would help 
more. But nobody need expeet much new 
invention or big new bee idees from us 
afore spring, athough the honey drone 
idee started as below from England has 
our enthuziastick support and is goin to 
have right along or else we wouldnt be 
willin to take the contribushons as will 
be comin in from everywhere just as soon 
as the beekeepin world gets the big idee. 
Me and Ab are so puzzled to know how 
to use the funds right in developin a 
strain of honey gatherin drones that we 
(Continued on page 120.) 


Pure 3-band Italian Queens 


Any number, tested, $1.00 each; untested 
5c each. Combless package bees with queen, 
2-lb. package, $3.50; 4 or more, $2.90 each; 
20 or more, $2.50 eac h: 3-lb. package, 50c more 
each. I guarantee pure stock and ship when 
promised 


D. C. JACKSON FUNSTON, GA. 














Lower Prices 
on Packages 
for 193! 














We have wound up a very 

successful season and wish to 

; : Pare thank our patrons for the same. 

We are making the lowest prices 

in our history on packages and We shall be in the market for 
eens for 1931. On aceount of the . . 

po Neco edge ae 1931 with bees in 2- and 3-Ib. 

extremely low prices on honey and 

the general business depression, we packages with queens. 

are going to make prices that will 


enable the beekeepers of the United Booking orders now for 1931 


States and Canada to buy bees and delivery 


make a profit on their honey crops. 
Write us for prices. 


< 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son WARNER & JONES 


Prairie Point, Miss. 





HAMMOND, 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING. LA. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. | 
































| — 











EANINGS 


“Better-Bred’ , 


Queens and 
Package Bees — 


Will aceept orders with prices guara) 
teed to meet other reliable shippers. Duc 
to unsettled business conditions the prices 
of queens and package bees have not beci 
established. Write us for our literature. 
It earries lots of valuable information. 
No orders too small nor too large. 

Why not have the best? It costs no 
more. 

No disease ever known here. 
tion guaranteed. Place 
All inquiries cheerfully 

Referenee: Citronelle 
ronelle, Ala. 


Satisfa« 
your order today. 
answered. 

State Bank, Cit 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc. 


R. G. Holder, Pres. 


Calvert, Alabama 
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DISA TSA TO StS IS 


/ Package Bees : 
and Queens | 


Pure ‘Three-banded / 


Italians 


/ Quick Service. No delay. Safe ar- 
/ rival and entire satisfaction 
/ 


guaranteed. 


Circular and price list sent on 
request. 


TET TSS SSE 


Hayneville Apiary Co. / 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama. / 


TOTALS OTSA STS. 0.0 





TIT rr Ire 








Write for our free booklet 
the most out of packages and queens, 
juality guaranteed. 





You Will Need 
Queens 


|. To replace failing queens. 
2. To requeen queenless colonies. 
3. To go with package bees. 


Package Bees 


|. To start new colonies of bees. 
2. To strengthen weak colonies. 
3. To replace winter losses. 


, “Combless Package Bees,” that tells how to get 
also our pres. Service, 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 











satisfaction and 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 108.) 


spoonfuls (increase to 4 tablespoonfuls at 4 
years) or stewed fruits (2 to 4 tablespoonfuls). 

6 p. m.—wMilk, 6 ounces (increase 6 to 8 
ounces at 4 years). Pour part over cereal 
cooked preferably), 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls (in 
crease to 4 to 6 tablespoonful at 4 years). 
Honey, 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls and cream, 1 or 2 ta 
blespoonfuls, Bread 1 slice with butter, % cube 
(may increase to 4% cube for 4 years old). Stew- 
ed fruit, honey sweetened, 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls 

increase to 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls at 4 years). 
Variations: Honey sponge cake, honey date 
bars, honey krisp dessert, toast, honey. 

Salads (fruit, lettuce, tomato, etc.) may be 
1dded to the diet at four years. Cottage cheese 
or cream cheese may be given in moderate quan- 
tities. 


Recipes 
Orange Honey Crispy (serves 1)—Pare or- 


ange and separate into sections free of mem 
brane. Allow 6 to 8 sections for each serving. 
Dip each section in warm honey and turn over 
in Kellogg's Rice Krispies which has been 
warmed until crisp. Arrange on plate and serve 
at once. 

Honey Krisp—Cook honey until it forms a 
firm ball in water. Then pour over bowl full of 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies stirring so that all 
krispies are coated with honey. Let stand until 
cool and shape into balls. It is well to have the 
hands moist when shaping the honey krisp; dip 
hands in cold water. 


Fruit Salad—Dice fresh fruit, place on nest 
of lettuce and drizzle about 1 tablespoonful 
honey over salad for each serving. 


Honey Dressing for Leafy Salads—% cup 
honey, % cup lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, 3 
tablespoons grated pineapple. Stir honey and 
lemon juice together, add salt and grated pine 
ipple. Serve over lettuce or grated raw carrots. 

Cup Custard—% cup milk, 1 egg, 1 table 
spoon honey. Beat egg, add honey, then milk 
Pour in individual baking custard dishes and 
place in a pan of warm water. Bake in moderate 
oven until custard is set. Chill and serve with 
a topping of Honey Meringue, grated apple or 
Prune Whip or Apricot Fluff. 

Honey Prune Whip—% pound prunes (32 
prunes), 2 cup cold water. Wash prunes thor 
oughly. Cover with cold water and allow to 
stand over night. Cook slowly over a_ low 
flame for an hour—longer, if you have time. 
Actual boiling toughens the skin. A little lemon 
juice is a pleasant addition. Prunes may be 
slightly warm or cold when served. Add to 1 
cup of thoroughly mashed prunes, 1 cup honey 
meringue, One cup Rice Krispies may be added 
to this mixture. This forms a delightful des 
sert for youngsters. 

Apricot Fluff can be made by using 1 cup 
of mashed apricots instead of prunes 

Honey Meringue—-Take % cup honey to 1 
egg white. Put in bowl together and with Ladd 
tall Bearing type of egg beater beat until stiff 
about 10 minutes required). If creamed honey 
s used, % cup honey to 1 egg white may be 
used. A ver: fine stiff topping is secured with 
about 5 minutes of beating. 


Conclusion 


All foods given the child should be sim- 
ple, well cooked, easy to digest and at- 
tractively served. That’s the rule Buddy’s 
mother suggested to the writer. The 
mother should always taste the food serv- 
ed to children to be sure that it is palat- 
able, since poor cooking often causes the 
child’s dislike for such foods as vegeta- 
bles. If the food is prepared the honey 
way, it will be the most healthful way 
and also the most palatable. 
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Turn your kitchen into a 
candy shop. MAKE big 
money from the very be- 
ginning. Candy costs 15c 
lb. to make—sells for 60c! E. R. Foxton sells 
200 Ibs. weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcoxson sells al- 
most 1100 chocolate bars each week at 5 and 10c 
—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful manu- 
facturer teaches secrets of candy making in 
your spare time and shows how to quickly sell 


your candy at a big profit! Practical- 

ly no capital required. We furnish & 
* 

Capitol Candy School ¥ 


tools. Free booklet explains. 
DEPT. L-2231 WASHINGTON,D-C. : 
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USE The All-Purpose 
BOLENS GarpenTRAcTor 


Do more work better, easier. cheaper 


Plow - Harrow - Seed - Cultivate - Spray - Mow 
Lawn or Field—run feed grinder, wash machine, etc. 
—let the simple, sturdy, powerful BOLENS do your 
work—eight models—twenty-two attachments all 
instantly interchangeable—patented arch axle gives 
high plant clearance — offset handle and 
simple, natural tool control makes close culti- 
vating easy. 
Turns under eS) 
own power—boy or girl 
can operate. Full guar- 
antee. Known every 
where— thousands in use. (4) 
Write for new catalog today 


Gilson Bolens Mfg. Co. 


426 Park St. 
Port Washington, Wis. 





Savings greatest in years on Fence, Netting, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barb ae, Pointe, Roofing, Baby 
Chicks. All Copper-Biend Stee! Wire Fence, 99 92/100 
r cent Pure Zinc Galvanized. Fac -to- 
‘ou. WEPAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour 
Easy Payments. Write for Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.21 Muncie, Ind. 
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Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 
PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 
Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Ala. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 117.) 


assist you in are open to suggestions from anywheres 
| et ( Is producing rage rot ee — ro = psy 
that 1931 on contribushons. Send ‘em fast to mé 
honey crop. Write for our latest 


folders and prices on our SUPE- 
RIOR bees and queens. QUALITY, 


personal, and we will have the drone the 
valuablest bee in the hive afore the next 
honey season. Send in the funds. 


SERVICE and REASONABLE Pct a 
PRICES make it NECESSARY Ben Reid away up in Pine Falls, Mani 


t t fold toba, asks me two important questions as 
ah stan he wants settled for good a&d allays: 


° One is how did our grandfathers back in 
N. B. Smith & Company the old days when the shirts was all but 
Calhoun, Alabama toned up in the back get them buttoned 
at all? He says he can’t see how it was 
done if a man was an old bachelor. Well, 
it never troubled me none. Afore I was 
married, I didn’t wear no high falutin 
button shirt no time. After I was mar 








Caucasians 


We are better prepared than ever to serve ried my lovin wife was allays so anxious 
you. Our sales in 1930 were seven times greater for me to get a early start mornins that 
than five years ago. Our strain of Caucasians ei . om 
have the longest tongue length yet officially she saw there was no buttonin delay. The 
tested. They are hardy, very prolific and extra eure is don’t wear no button shirt afore 


gentle. Prices for early spring delivery: . 
matrimony, and when you marry marry 


Package Bees—-2-lb. package with queen, 1 : : ‘ 
to 10, $4.00; 10 to 50, $3.50; 3-Ib. package, 1 4 hustlin early bird sort of wife. 
to 10, $5.00 10 to 50, $4.50 each * *# «* 
(lueens——1 to 5, $1.25 each; 6 queens, $7.00; 
12 queens, $13.50; 50 or over, 81c each From away over in England comes a 


Health certificate and satisfaction guaranteed bran new idee of biggest kind of possibili 


. ° ties. It is G. Thomas of Melapis Apiaries, 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. Exning, Newmarket, England, as sends 


(Continued on page 121.) 








Red River Valley Apiaries 
Package bees and three-banded Italian queens. Package Bees, Queens and 


l am here again to give you the same efficient 


service rendered last season. Satisfied customers O 6 d Pp k 

in 26 states and Canada is evidence. Out of rc ar ac ages 

1000 packages shipped last season I lost one ALL ITALIAN STOCK 

half package. It will pay beekeepers and or 

chardists to get my prices before placing your One customer reports 400 pounds from some 
order. Send for circular and prices : of the packages shipped May 6. Get our hard 


time prices 


J. G. Brunson - - Chicota, Texas THE MANGHAM APIARIES, Mangham, La. 


PRICES ON PACKAGES FOR APRIL AND MAY 


2-lb. pkg. with queen—1 to 10, $2.50; 10 to 25, $2.40; 25 or more, $2.25. 

3-lb. pkg. with queen—1 to 10, $3.25; 10 to 25, $3.15; 25 or more, $3.00. 

Pure 3-banded or Golden Italians. Select young laying queens, either 
strain, 75c each. 





I are young with 12% overweight, Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


A. W. NATIONS Donna, Texas 














E.8. SPITZER, Pres. E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres WH. E. AYLARD, Cashier 
{igetne. IT PAYS to save at this 37-year-old institution 
HONEYBEES where you can either make deposits personally 





or BY MAIL. 


ERVINGS DEPOSIT BAN 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 120 
the idee and should have full first credit 
but not for developin it. He writ as fol 
lers: 
‘*Dear ‘Old Drone’: 

‘*Your name is respected the world over by 
those who have read of your efforts at stock 
improvement and the financial situation, the 
price obtained for honey, must receive your 
most sympathetic consideration. You do not ap- 
pear to me to have ever thought of producing 
Drone Honey and I would suggest that you 
turn your attention to rearing drones that 
would store honey. To obtain the funds for 
this you could start a fund for such purpose 
with yourself and Ab as treasurer and secre- 
tary. You ure no doubt aware that U. S. A. 
sends honey here free of duty whilst England 
has to pay a duty on her honey going into 
U. S. A. This is scarcely fair and if you put 
the matter to beekeepers on your side they 
would readily pay you a dollar a ton for every 
ton sent us and English beekeepers would also 
pay you a dollar a ton for every ton you per- 
suaded exporters not to send here. I need not 
point out that having produced such a fine 
strain of drones you could sell them at high 
prices and become one of the greatest million- 
aires of the century and hand your name to 
posterity as the originator of DRONE HONEY. 
I am making no charge for the suggestion, but 
hurry before the British Beekeepers’ _Associa- 
tion takes up this idea. Don’t delay.’ 

We won’t delay a minute. The books is 
open now for one dollar a ton on honey 

(Continued on page 124.) 
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Combless Packages 
of Quality 


on the dates you want them. 


Pure Three-Banded 
Italians 


Bred for gentleness and honey- 
producing ability. 


Write for information and prices. 


W.D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Extensive shippers for 18 years. 





Pat. O lof The A. I. Root 
ATE NTS Oo. Practice in Pat. Off. ‘BCourt. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 





MacLachian Bldp. Washinton, D. C. 
CoMPLETE book on rose culture, beautifully fl- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 80 years 

~ Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It's FREE 


Dingee & Conard Co., Boxo41, West Grove, Pa. 





KERLIN LEGHORN CHICKS 
-page book free — Descri uotes 
low prices cstlertiathuanten  treprieea 
Contest Winners. Greatest winter layers. 
Disease free. Highest quality. Low 
cost. Free feed with chick order. Big 
discount. Chicke—stock—supplies. 

Kertin's Poultry Farm, 218 Wainut Road, Centre Hall, Pa, 


Pouitry Paper Var ISSUES 29° 


Paste or pin this ad on a letter with your name and 
address and mail it to us with 25Sc., (stamps or coin) 
tor the nant IZ issues Amer “Pouttry rnal 

698 . Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


























: 70 BREED Chickens, geese, turkeys, 
and ducks. ure-bred, hardy, 
# high quality and most profitable Fow!ls, Eggs 
Baby Chicks and Incubators at reduce 
swrices. America’s great plant—since 1893. Val- 
uable ERT. Poultry book and catalog FREI 


 NEUBERT Co., Box 868 , Mankato, Minr.. 
FREE ROSE BOOK 


Tells how to grow famous ‘‘ Roses of New Castle”’ 
and other flowers. Gold mine of garden news 
New low prices for every sort of desirable 
flowering plant. Write for your Free copy today 
HELLER BROS., Box 218 . New Castle, Ind. 





NORMA’S SPECIAL 


Now ready to book order for nucleus, 
package bees and queens. Prices low. 
Write for price list. Address 

THE NORMA’S APIARIES 
Rev. J. L. Mahussier, Prop. HESSMER, LA. 











Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. . 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. P. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, 


please quote prices. I have........ swarms 
errr rre BED na6 dc eesewns<e 0 cee 
ieeencawes re oe 
ere TTT Te BUOURES 6 vcces Super Fdn 
(aces ED: bn obne cate e ken senda ee 
DE da cds ceneeeews 

PE gnb 60st eeee be EOE aWee ede e sens 
ee ee ee 

















Package Bees & Queens 


PURE ITALIAN STOCK 








Lowest prices ever quoted. 


We guarantee: Full weight in all 
packages, pure mating of queens, 
freedom of disease, safe arrival. 
2-lb. package with queen—1, $2.75; 
5, $2.50; 25, $2.40; 100, $2.25. 


3-lb. package with queen—1, $3.50; 
5, $3.25; 25, $3.15; 100, $3.00. 


Select untested queens—1, $1.00; 
5, 80c; 25, 75c; 100, 70c. 


Select tested queens—1, $1.50; 5, 
$1.40; 25, $1.30; 100, $1.25. 























Orders booked without deposit. i 
Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. H 
F CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. \ 
Ussssssssscess== ===s-s= a 














Package Bees 


3-banded 


Nuclei, 


Queens 


and 





Italians 


Orchard Packages 


Are you satisfied with average yields, 
or do you want to harvest bumper crops? 


One customer reports 89,000 pounds 
from 105 colonies, some wintered over 
some package bees, all headed with our 
queens. 


Another averaged over 250 pounds 
from 85 colonies, mostly package bees 
shipped May 2nd. One of these packages 
stored 440 pounds. 


Over 20 years with the bees. Write 
for prices. Let us quote you. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
Winnsboro, La., Rt. | 
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| and Jan Strgar imported breeders. Twenty-fifth 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
; (Continued from page 91.) 
thing. There were two ways I could tell 


when it was empty. First, when the water 
was low it became so light that it would 
roll off the stove on the floor. Second, if I 
was not uncapping when it ran dry, it 
gave off a smell like the tea kettle does 
when it runs dry. This automatically pre 
vented overheating. The safety valve is 
certainly the safest of any safety valve | 
ever met, for just as soon as a quarter of 
an ounce of pressure gets into that boiler, 
it begins to get safe and blows off all the 
time. 

It was a job filling that boiler every 
few minutes so I thought of a short cut. 
When steam is condensed you know it sets 
up a terrible suction, so I thought that 
if I put the knife in cold water as th 
steam condensed it would suck in water 
through the hole in the point of the knife. 
[I did so, but nothing happened. Then I 
poured a little cold water on the boiler 
to hasten things. Well, let me say things 
fondest hopes. As 
soon as the cold water got into that boiler, 
it gave a gasp and crumpled up in a wrin 
kled, crinkled ball about the size of your 


February, 1931 


hastened beyond my 


fist. (To be continued.) 

| pa aaaa=aesescscnssonssssscscs wocccee =23s55 
' ' 
i) BEES and QUEENS | 
‘| Quality, service, safe arrival, satis- |} 
: faction. Let us book your order. : 
: J. F. McVAY : 
| JACKSON ALABAMA | 
—_ : 














Carniola 
\ Again offering 
d able race. The best of winterers, rapid 
building up during spring, very gentle 
very prolific at all times, build ver) 
white combs, most excellent workers. My own 


this excellent depend 


year with them. Have supplied many Agricul 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations in U. 8 
them Ask for free 


and Canada with 


about them 


Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians plus unbe 
lievable gentleness, longer tongue length, mor: 
prolific and more dependable workers. Imported 
breeders from Province of Terek, Caucusus 
Breeders that have been fully tested during 
1930 for 1931, breeders known to transmit their 
good traits. Ask for free paper of fuller descrij 
tion. Queens, 2-lb. packages and 8-fr. colonic 
of both races in season. You who want som 
thing better try out one or both of these rac« 
this season. 


paper 





Albert G. Hann 


| GLEN GARDNER. NEW JERSEY 
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ELEVEN REASONS 


Why You Should Buy 


RED STICK 


Packages and Nuclei 


A-1 Select Young Queens 
Liberal Overweight 

Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
Light Strong Shipping Cages 
Delivery in Good Condition 
Freedom from Disease 

Young Worker Bees—No Drones 


Prompt Shipment and Service 
First Class Combs with Nuclei 
State Health Certificate 
Reasonably Low Prices 


We unconditionally guarantee the above 


and are certain that our Packages and 
Nuclei will meet the most exacting re 
quirements of any beekeeper. We are 
doing all in our power to make them the 
best and ask for the opportunity of 
quoting you on any size and kind of 
order. 

Write for our 1931 circular and price 
list and watch for our March advertise- 
ment. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


PETTIT’S 


Package Bees Still Satisfy. 
And Look! 








Prices Cut to the Bone, and the Marrow 
Taken Out 


TWO-POUND COMBLESS PACKAGE 
WITH QUEEN 


15 50 100 


3 
$2.75 ea. $2.50 ea. $2.40 ea $2.25 ea. 


For three-pound, four-pound and five-pound 
packages, add 75c per pound to these prices. 
For queenless packages, deduct 70c each. 


Young bees, right off the brood, mostly Ital- 
ian. Young pure-bred Italian queens, best stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Payment before ship- 
ping date. 

Service is our middle name. We specialize in 
supplying fruit growers on telegraphic instruc 
tions. 


Last year we shipped more than four tons 
of bees net weight. Are prepared to double that 


in 1931. Have reorganized our facilities and 
moved to a different center. Correspondence 
invited. 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Ga., U.S.A. 
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Package Bees 


I shipped one customer in New York 
994 3-lb. packages of bees the past season 
and of these only 41 packages arrived in 
bad condition. I had already shipped the 
same customer 500 packages in 1929. I 
am in position to give you the same sat- 
isfactory service. There has never been 
any foul brood in this section of Georgia. 
I use liquid feed only. Price per package, 
any quantity: 
2-lb. pkg. with queen......... $2.90 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.......... 3.65 each 
4-Ib. pkg. with queen......... 4.40 each 

Nuclei same prices per frame. Send for 
cireular. 

Local representative for R. G. 
Co. past 25 years. 


Dun & 


N. L. Stapleton 


Colquitt Georgia 





HAVE you made your plans for 
1931? They should include the gen- 
erous use of young, vigorous queens 


and package bees of good quality to 
increase production and lower costs. 
Leaders agree that conditions will 
be back to normal before the end 
of 1931. Will you be prepared to get 
your share of the business? Now is 
the time to start. Next summer will 
be too late. 


WON'T you let us quote you at- 
tractive prices on your needs for 
the 
upon request. 


season? Descriptive circular 


a 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 
R. F. D. No. | 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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2000 Colonies 2500 Nuclei 


For 3-banded Italian Package Bees and Queens. 
Thirty-seven years with the bees. Age. Ability 
and Experience Account for Why Our Bees are 
Better and Service Best. Our Pure Three-banded 
Strain of Italian Bees are carefully tested in 
our own honey production yards located in Wis 


consin, Nebraska, Iowa and Western Canada 


We know from actual test that they are dis 
ease-resistant, hardy, long-lived, gentle honey 
getters 

Book your order with us. Let us mail you 


our cireular price list 


M. C. Berry & Company 
BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


DIS ALIS ALTO Tt FOS 0 


j SHAW’S Bisex 5 


Are Seldom Equaled and Never Surpassed 





never has been. I 
ship in light cages on sugar syrup. All 
packages 10 to 20 per cent overweight 
when shipped. Young three-banded Ital 
ian bees and guarantee all 
purely mated. I also guar 
you will get them when vou want 
them. If there are any losses, I assume 


/ them and give prompt replacement or re 
0 


No disease here 


queens 
queens to he 
antec 


fund. Your orders hooked without deposit 
PRICES 

2-pound package with queen $2.25 

3-pound package with queen 3.15 


Queens, 65c each. 


A. E. SHAW, SHANNON, MISS. 
ISAT SOSA SA 0 


TOSSA SALSA 





Stevensons’ Apiaries 


Westwego, La. 

Supply bright Italian bees and queens ex- 
celled by none. No special bee-proof pro- 
tection is necessary when working with 
bees produced by our select golden queens. 

In filling orders our queens are caught, 
cages filled and shipped the same day from 
New Orleans over most direct lines. 

Satisfied customers in 34 states prove 
there is quality in our product and advan- 
tage in our method of shipping. Write for 
prices. They’re reasonable. 


LTURE 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 121.) 

goin or comin to or from England or not 
may be. All funds to 
be used in developin honey drones. Remit 
direct to me personal addressin O. Drone, 
Medina, O., U. S. A. Don’t forget. It is 


BEE CU February, 1931 


goin, as the case 


for a great cause. Our watchword: Drones 
must work! 
* * * 
Doe Hickok out at Lakin, Kan., says I 


wasn’t to put his own name onto his au 
tomobile visit to Jay Smith and me and 
Ab but was to sign it Giles Gilmer. He’s 
of visitin us a 


got to change his story 


little so it ean’t appear till March. We 
don’t dare have our lovin wives see it 
as he writ it for it gives away some of 


our April mush rattin plans. It will ap 
later. OLD DRONE. 


pear 


TULLE CeCe 


“TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY - 


ereneeneeney ' Te | 


COMB FOUNDATION—Wired and unwired 
bee supplies. Our prices will surprise you. Co 
operative Beekeepers Manzanola Colorad¢ 
Shipping points, Ogden, Utah and Higginsville 
Mo 





eter 
| 


Find Out About Our 
Queens, Bees, Ser- 


vice and Prices 


Write booklet 
discount on early orders. 


Roy S. Weaver & Bro. 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


for free and special 
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LOWER PRICES 


Be sure to get OUR NEW PRICES before placing your order for 


Package Bees and Italian Queens 


We supply the best for less and can save you money on any size order. We ship 


in NEW extra light cages, none 
Package Bees by PARCEL POST at 


small orders. 


to return, 
a saving in transportation charges, for 


We also ship 


lower express charges. 


J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 
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Follow David Running 


Put American Honey InStitute 


Behind Your Honey 


Running says: 


they should support it to the last ditch. 


Every beekeeper should take a lesson from the 
enthusiasm of Running, who is one of our largest 
producers of honey, vitally interested in this product 


and its success. 


Running Takes the Road 


“On Friday and Saturday I took the 
road with the flivver and covered 172 
miles to see what could be done by per 
sonal canvass in Huron County among the 
beekeepers to get help for the American 
Honey Institute. I had to cover some of 
the road a second time because of bee 
keepers being away from home when I 
first called. I was surprised to find so 
many willing to get behind this greatest 
work established in years to aid the bee- 
keepers of the country. All I called on 
subscribed $1.00 per ton of the 1930 crop. 

“Somebody in each state should name 
a man, county by county, to get out and 
make an appeal to every beekeeper. We 
ought to get $2000.00 a state for this 
work. The harder the times and the lower 
the price of honey, the more important it 
is that we give till it hurts. We pay 12e for 
a package of shredded wheat which con 
tains three-fourths of a cent worth of 
food because it has been advertised, while 
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“It is important that we give till 
it hurts to advertise our product.” And to emphasize 
it Running took the road in Michigan to see beekeep- 
ers personally, covering nearly 200 miles on his own 
time to persuade his beekeeping friends that, with 
the American Honey Institute back of their product, 
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we sell 10¢ 


worth of honey for 4e be 
eause it has not been advertised. 


Pledge Honey or Money 

“I tell the beekeepers here the Insti 
tute will use honey as whole or part pay 
ment on their pledge. Secretary Kelty 
will tell you just where to send your hon 
ey if you will write to him so that it can 
be credited to the Institute. He will also 
send you literature about the Institute. 1 
wish I could see every beekeeper in behalf 
of this project. I wish we had enough 
funds so the Institute could have every 
body in the country having honey for 
breakfast, for dinner, and more honey 
for supper. Gleanings contributes this 
space and I wish I was a trained writer 
and could fill it every month. Anything 
that I can do that is not too hard I will 
be glad to do until the American Honey 
Institute is way in the lead of all the 
food Institutes in this country.” 

(Signed) DAVID RUNNING. 


NOW, WHAT WILL YOU DO? The Institute funds are pledged on the basis of 
$1.00 per ton of the 1930 crop, or one-half of one per cent of the honey produced. Send 
your pledge directly to Secretary Kelty on the coupon below. 

Find out what the Institute has done in your state so that you can tie up your 
honey selling with its work. Write directly to the Secretary, Miss Malitta D. Fischer, 
American Honey Institute, Indianapolis, Indiana, for full information. 


REMEMBER, AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE WILL 
PUT YOUR HONEY ON THE MAP 


Russell H. Kelty, 


I hereby enclose. . 
for the year 1931. 


eeesee or pledge 


ee 


Treasurer American Honey Institute, Lansing, Michigan. 


Tere rT for the American Honey Institute 


(Indicate whether money or honey. If it is honey, Treasurer Kelty will write 


0 you telling you where it may be sent.) In addition to the regular work of the Institute in my 
behalf it is understood that I shall receive, on request from the Institute, the various printed fold 
ers and mimeographed sheets which are for general distribution. 


Name. dail eich acho ae aan 


Mail this coupon direct to Russell H. Kelty, Treas. 


OTC TTT eT eT eT CT 


American Honey Institute, E. Lansing, Mich.) 
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STOP! 


Package Bees 
Never before have we offered so much for 
and Queens the money. 25% overweight when packed, with 


the famous L. L. FOREHAND QUEENS. Pur: 
ITALIAN BEES, and 5% discount on all orders 
booked in February. 


LOWER PRICES 


2-lb. packages with selected untested queens, 


HIGHER QUALITY 1, $2.60; 6, $2.40 each. 
3-lb. packages with selected untested queens, 
PURE ITALIANS 1, $3.35; 6, $3.15 each. 
ANY QUANTITY 2-fr. nuclei with selected untested queens, 
1, $2.90; 6, $2.75 each. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 3-fr. nuclei with selected untested queens, 
AND SATISFACTION a, GS.70; 6, COSS cam. 
Selected untested queens, 75c each; $4.25 
GUARANTEED for six; $8.00 for twelve. 


For larger quantities write for special price. 
Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Wired 
We guarantee every pound of bees and every 


Non-Sag Foundation at Catalog queen to give perfect satisfaction or we will 
Prices. refund your money with any charges you have 
paid out on transportation. Write for circular. 
York Bee Company can 
Jesup Georgia hele Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 





























It’s va The Shmneds of All 
Leahy’s Wired Foundation 


Three sizes: 
8” x 16%,” 
8 fa” x 16%,” 





rTrTITtTtTttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttt 


1034” x 16%” 


Made of 
Pure 
Beeswax 





Has nine vertical deep imbedded wires, many times the strength required to pre- 
vent sagging in the frames. Prevents breaking out of frames when extracting, 
and cost per sheet is very little more than plain comb foundation. 

Just think of the saving in trouble at such a little extra cost. 

Order a sample box of 10 sheets, 83%"x16%”—$1.00, postpaid in U. S. A. 

Our 1931 catalog is ready. Write today. 


Leahy Manufacturing Company, - -  Higginsville, Missouri 
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JENSEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 


15,000 Lbs. of Bees for Spring Delivery 


Jensen offers you--- Pure stock. 
Full weights. 


Prompt shipments. 
Safe arrival in good condition. 


Backed by--- Years of experience. 
Business integrity. 
Responsibility. 
Desire to put customers’ 
interests first. 


Prices conforming to the times: 


One 2-lb. package with select untested queen 
One 3-lb. package with select untested queen 
One Select Untested queen, (April and May) 


Coupon below brings our quantity prices and early-order discounts. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 

Without obligation, send me your descriptive literature, quantity prices and 
early-order discounts. Also quote me on ( ) (2 or 3 Ib.) packages of bees 
with queens. ( ) (2 or 3 lb.) packages without queens. ( ) queens 


only. I wish delivery about ( 


Address 
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he Hardest Hill. 


In the twenty years that we have enjoyed the patronage of the 
buyers of Bees and Queens there never has been as trying a time as 
now. There is more hunger, more distress, more losses of every nature 
and lower prices than has been in North America within this time. 

But against all of these there never has been a time when bee- 
keepers, as a whole, looked to the future with more confidence. Nor 
has there ever been as close a feeling between the buyers of package 
bees and queens and breeders as we are now enjoying. Our customers 
seem to feel satisfied now that when they send their money South 
they will get in return Bees and Queens that will prove satisfactory 
or will receive a fair adjustment. 

Realizing that it would be hard for most of our customers to have 
everything full for the next crop, we have spent more money and 
made a greater effort to have everything in condition to give them 
the service they must have to secure the best results, then we have 
cut the price to where we must have a big volume if we are to make 
any profit. We have honestly tried to put our customers’ interests 
first for we can’t hope to keep on selling you if you don’t make mon- 
ey on your purchases. 

Book your order before the rush and get the shipping dates you 
want. Write us what your requirements in Bees and Queens are. We 


“an serve you. 


PRICES 
1 10 25 100 


2-lb. package with queen - $2.75 $2.50 $2.40 $2.25 
3-lb. package with queen - 3.50 3.25 3.15 3.00 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station Mississippi 


a Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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